chis administration was of short duration 
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MARSHAL VAILLANT, 
MAJOR-GENERAL OF THE ARMY OF ITALY. 
We publish on this page a full length portrait 

of Marshal Vaillant, late French minister of 
war, and now major-general of the army of Italy, 
from the pencil of Horace Vernet, the celebrated 
painter of soldiers and of battles. Marshal Vail- 
lant was born at Dijon, December 6, 1790, and 
is consequently now nearly seventy years of age. 
Educated at the Polytechnic School, he passed 
thence into the Practical School (cole d'appli- 
cation) at Metz, and entered upon his military 
career during the closing scenes of the first 
French empire. He was lieutenant of the bat- 
talion of sappers at Dantzic, and was promoted 
to a captaincy. In the Russian campaign of 
1812 he was mentioned, in consequence of his 


gallant conduct, in the orders of theday. Taken ~ 


prisoner in the war of 1813, he was not liberated 
till 1815. He hastened to France, to the de- 
fence of Paris, and was present at the battles of 
Ligny and Waterloo. Under the Restoration he 
employed his leisure in translating an “ Essay on 
the principles and construction of military 
bridges,” from the English. Nominated “chief 
of battalion” in 1826, he went in that capacity 
on the expedition to Algiers in 1830. He 

was entrusted with the siege operations of 

Fort Emperor, and made lieutenant-colonel 


1830, chief of squadron, campaign of Africa. In 
1832 he was employed at the war depot, and 
from 1834 to 1837 at Paris. In 1839 he went to 
Algeria and served at the battle of Isly. Camp 
marshal in 1846, division-general in 1851, he was 
temporarily entrusted with the government of 
Algeria, and by his firm attitude and vigorous 
measures, caused the revolution of December 2d, 
to be accepted by the African colony. Desig- 
nated in 1855 to take command of ths army of 
the East, in place of General Canrobert, he had 
the honor of bringing the campaign of the Cri- 
mea to a fortunate issue. 

Marshal de Castellane, now commanding the 
army of Lyon, was born in Paris in 1788, and is 
now in his 7Ist year. An active and fiery tem- 

rament made the profession of arms his choice. 

e entered the army as a private, and succes- 
sively went through all the grades of the military 
hierarchy. In 1806 he was sub-lieutenant of the 
24th dragoons, and made the campaign of Italy. 
In 1808 he was made lieutenant in the Spanish 
campaign. In 1809 he was sent to Germany and 
received the decoration for his gallantry at Wag- 
ram. A captain in 1810, he was attached to the 
Russian expedition as aide-de-camp to Count 


Lobau. He was made chef d’escadron at Mos- 
cow. In 1813 he received the command of the 
Guard of Honor, with the rank of colonel. He 
supported the Restoration. In 1822 he obtained 
command of the regiment of huzzars of the 
Royal Guards, and served in the war with 
Spain in 1823. He was present at the siege of 
Antwerp in 1831, as brigadier general. Ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general in the following year, 
he received the command of the army of the Pyr- 
énées. Elevated to the peerage in 1837, he 
served some time with the army in Africa. In 
1848 he suppressed the revolutionary movement 
at Rouen, and was appointed, in 1851, com- 
mandant of Lyon and Senator. In 1852 he was 
raised to the dignity of Marshal of France. 
Marshal Baraguey d’ Hilliers, commanding the 
first corps of the army of the Alps, was educated 
at a military school. He was sub-lieutenant of 
ne horse chasseurs in 1813, and had his left 
d shot away in the battle of Leipsic. A cap- 
tain in 1815, he entered the service of the restored 
Bourbons. He served in Algeria in the rank of 
colonel. He was promoted from step to step, 
and is an especial favorite with Louis Napoleon. 
He was made marshal in 1855. 


asa reward for his services. In 1832 he f 


took part in the siege of Antwerp. Pro- 
moted to the rank of lieutenant-colonel in 
1833, he returned to Algeria, where his in- 
formation made him very useful inthe con- 
struction of defensive works in the French 
colony. Vaillant was made brigadier-gen- 
eral in 1838, and, in the following year, 
entrusted with the command of the Poly- 
technic School. In 1840 he directed the 
works of the fortification of Paris on the 
right bank. In 1845 he was rewarded for 
this service by the rank of lieutenant gen- 
eral. In 1849 he was entrusted with the 
oo at the siege of Rome, and it is 
claimed for him that his science prevented 
the storming and sacking of the city. In 
1851 he was raised to the dignity of Mar- 
shal of France. Since then he received the 
title of count, and was made marshal of the 
palace. In 1854 he succeeded Marshal 
Saint Arnaud in the functions of minister of 


war. Marshal Vaillant, as a reward for his 
services, was, in 1853, appointed a free mem- 
ber of the Academy of Seheaces. Though 
an aged man, yet, like the veteran war- 
horse, the blast of the trumpet has revived 
his military ardor, and there are few 
French generals in the field whose services 
are likely to prove more valuable. Mar- 
shal Randon, who succeeds Vaillant as min- 
ister of war, was born at Grenoble in 1795 
Under the empire he made the campaign 
of Russia, Saxony and France. In 1813 
he was made lieutenant and then captain 
during the same month. He was present 
and wounded at the battle of Lutzen. The 
restored Bourbons neglected him, but un- 
der Louis Phillipe, who made it his policy 
to favor the soldiers of Napoleon, was 
promoted to the command of the 13th 
Chasseurs, and colonel of Ch rs d’Af- 
rique in 1838. He was a good deal under 
fire in Algeria. He was made brigadier- 
general in 1841, and division-general in 
1847. In 1848 he was appointed to the 
command of the 3d military division. In 
1850 he was appointed minister of war, but 


He was indemnified by the governor-gen- 
eralship of Algeria, which he held till 1858, 
a period at which the functions of the gov- 
ernor were diminished, and transformed 
into a superior command of the military 
and naval forces, without any participation 
in the civil affairs of the colony. 

A notice of some of the other French 
generals occupying important positions, 
and whose names will frequently occur in 
the history of the present war, will not be 
out of place in this connection. Marshal 
Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, commandant 
ot the army of observation at Nancy, was 
born at Maromme (Seine-Inferieure) Nov. 
6, 1794. Educated at La Fleche and St. 
Cyr, he graduated from the latter school 
with the rank of sub-lieutenant of the artil- 
lery of the Royal Guard in 1815. The 
services and promotions of the marshal are 
as follows : 1820, lieutenant of the 35th of 
the line; 1823, the Spanish campaign ; 
1828, captain; campaign of the Morea ; 
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: 7 point to attach him to his fortunes. 


General McMahon, commanding the 2d corps, 
was born at Autun in 1807. He graduated at 
the School of St. Cyr in 1825, and his first ser- 
vice was in Algeria. He served in the Belgian 
campaign in 1832 as aid-de-camp to General 
Achard. He was promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain in 1833. In 1837 he was engaged in the ex- 
pedition against Constantine, distinguished him- 
self by a brilliant act at the siege of this place, 
and was appointed chief of battalion soon after- 
wards; colonel in 1845, brigadier-general in 
1848, and lieutenant-general in 1852. The 
Crimean campaign displayed the eminent good 
qualities of this general. It will be remembered 
that it was owing to his rare energy and intrepid- 
ity that the formidable fortifications of the 
Malakoff tower wers carried. General McMahon 
cannot fail to distinguish himself in the im- 

rtant command with which he has been 
invested. 

Marshal Canrobert, commanding the third 
corps, is a native of Brittany. He was admitted 
to the School of St. Cyr in 1823, and since then 
has seen constant service in Algeria, where he 
won his colonel’s epaulettes. In 1849, the bril- 
liant affair of the taking of Zaatcha, attracted at- 

tention to the young officer. Napoleon, 

then president of the republic, noticed his 

eminent military qualities, and made 7. 
n 
1850 he made him brigadier-general, and 
division-general in 1853. In the Crimean 
war he waS entrusted with the command of 
a corps of the army, and on the death of 
Marshal St. Arnaud, took the chief com- 
mand. Itis well known what difficulties 
compelled him to abandon that position, 
but though superseded, he took command 
of a division and fought gallantly. In 
1856 he was made a Marshal of France. 

Division-General Niel, the emperor’s 
aide-de-camp, and commander of the fourth 
corps of the army of Italy, was born in 
1802. Educated at the Polytechnic School 
and the Practical School of Metz, he en- 
tered the engineer corps. A lieutenant in 
1827, and captain in 1831, he repaired to 
Algeria, and assisted in the siege of Con- 
stantine. He was made colonel in 1846." 
In the expedition to Rome in 1849, he was 
entrusted with the duties of chief of the 
statf of engineers, and was made brigadier- 
general for the services he rendered during 
the siege. In 1853 he was appointed to the 
rank of general of division. General Niel 
was engaged in the Baltic expedition, and 
directed operations at the siege of the cit- 
adel of Bomarsund. On his return he was 
appointed aide de-camp to the emperor, and 
designated for the command-in-chief of the 
engineer corps of the army of the East be- 
fore Sebastopol, and discharged his duties 
with as much brilliancy as honor. It will 
be seen from these rapid sketches, that the 
emperor of France has the ablest officers 
with the army of Italy. That army also 
comprises hundreds of young officers, burn- 
ing for distinction, and, in the course of the 
campaign, many new names will doubtless 
issue from the smoke and carnage of battle, 
to take their places on the scroll of history. 
But those we have noticed holding high 
commands, will be prominently before the 
public eye, and the outline of their career 
deserves to be recorded and preserved for 
reference. We are entering on the opening 
ot a new era, and possibly it may be as 
densely crowded with important events as 
that comprised between the opening of the 
present century and the year 1815. The 
unsettled accounts of the latter year have 
been carried forward and must now be 
balanced. ‘The present war, like that of 
the Crimea, will show, as its opening ac- 
tions, indeed, have already shown, the su- 
perior effectiveness of the Freach officers 
and army to all other military organizations 
in Europe. The French are eminently a 
military people, and have been since the 
days of those Gauls whom it was the 
proudest triumph of the Roman Cesar to 
subdue. Nothing evinces the spirit of the 
people more conclusively than the fact that 
within a few davs they subscribed five times 
the amount which Louis Napoleon called 
for, for carrying on the war, and that the 
volunteers have poured in to the recruiting 
stations in unexpected numbers. The 
French have kept pace in military science 
with all the advances of science in other 
departments. 
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ROSE BURNIE. 


BY ELIZA FRANCES MORIARTY. 

Rose Burniz had been born and bred in 
poverty ; and though care and toil and sorrow 
had been her portion in life, she was never heard 
to utter a complaint, and those who knew her 
best spoke of her as the “blithest lassie in a’ 
Scotland.” 

But if worldly gear had been denied the little 
mountain maiden, Nature did not withhold the 
boon of beauty, that rarest and most-prized of 
her gifts. But Nature did still more for this ne- 
gilected child of poverty, and though she had 
ever associated with the unpolished and un- 
learned, she was a lady—a lady in the true sense 
of the word—possessing a refinement and eleva- 
tion of mind which no education can bestow. 
Lovely was she as attired in her simple Highland 
garb, and leading her flock to the green pastures, 
she tripped at early morn over the dewy heather, 
the gay mountain breeze sweeping back the 
“lint-white locks ” from her snowy brow. 

“I never saw so heavenly a face,” thought 
Laird Donald Dhu, reining in his steed on the 
narrow mountain pass. Rose approached, her 
beautiful countenance half-shaded by her torn 
hat, while a flitting blush revealed her conscious- 
ness of the admiration which she had awakened 
in the heart of one whom she deemed so far, far 
above her. 

All day long Rose herded her sheep on the 
sunny hill-slope, dreaming sweeter dreams than 
ever her imagination had indulged in before. 

- The echoing glens repeated the tender songs that 
gushed at happy intervals from her lips, making 
her oblivious to the thought that she was “a 
weary slave frae sun tosun.” But when she 
glanced athwart the blue distance, and beheld far 
away on the brow of a hill the white towers of 
Castle Dhu rising proudly above the tree-tops, 
the song was hushed. Then involuntarily gaz- 
ing down into the silent valley below, she marked 
the white-washed walls of a little cot peeping 
out amid the fragrant shelter of birch trees. 
Turning away with half a sigh, her eyes rested 
again on the stately castle, and for the first time 
the serpent discontent found entrance into her 
heart, and left its sinuous trail in that garden of 
peace. 

When Rose returned in the evening, she 
started to see outside the garden gate a gray 
charger pawing the ground with an impatient 
hoof. With a thrill of expectancy she met the 
laird issuing from the cottage. He was engaged 
in conversation with her father, who held his 
bonnet in his hand as a mark of respect to his 
visitor. Her cheeks wore a brighter tint than 
usual when she encountered the laird’s eye bent 
upon her with an expression of much interest. 

“This is your daughter, John, of whom you 
are so justly proud,” he said. “ Her name is 
Rose, you tell me. She is indeed the queen of 
roses,” he added half-audibly. 

“ Thanks, laird,” returned the grateful father, 
no less proud of the praise bestowed by the laird 
on his lovely daughter, than grateful tor his kind 
and affable manners. “ The bonniest flower may 
hae its thorn, but my ain sweet bairn is as gude 
as she is braw. Sixteen simmers hae shed their 
glory and fled awa’ sin God gave her to us, and 
in a’ that time she has been the light o’ our een. 
Ye need na blush, lassie, to hear praise which ye 
sa weel deserve; the laird is none o’ those who 
scorn the helpless poor. This very e’ening he 
has promised a renewal o’ the lease o’ our little 
farm. And mair than that; we hae now na 
need o’ going to Ayrshire with our eggs and but- 
ter, we can dispose o’ them nearer hame. Ye are 
to carry them to the castle.” 

Tears of gratitude suffused Rose’s eyes, as she 
lifted them to the face of the laird, and in tones 
the sweetest he had ever heard, said : 

“May Heaven bless you, laird, for lightening 
the load of those who have known many a 
weary day of toil and want !” 

The Laird of Dhu turned aside, seemingly en- 
gaged in admiring the flower knot at his feet. 
But as if seeking for an excuse to delay, he smil- 
ingly said : 

“You have made a paradise to smile in the 
midst of a wilderness, my pretty little Rose. 
Your garden is a marvel of taste. What have 
we here clustering in sweet sisterhood? “Carna- 
tions, wild roses, violéts—ay, even tulips and 
anemones !” 

He turned inquiringly to Rose, who stood be- 
side him. Simple and unaffected, she had lost 


that air of reserve which she had worn at first, 
and with winning artlessness replied : 

“ Many of these flowers were planted here by 
the angels, I suppose ; others, such as the anem- 
ones were given to me by a lady in Ayrshire.” 

“ An angel it was who laid out these neatly 
gravelled walks,” he said, “ bordered with the 
fragrant clover sprinkled with blue-bells. What 
angel hand fashioned this fairy-like bower into 
so exquisite a retreat, and deftly twined this 
sweet-scented ecglantine around porch and 
lattice ?” 

He paused as if for a reply, while a sweet 
smile wreathed the lips of the innocent girl— 
the reflex of the undefined joy that filled her 
heart 

“Tam inclined to think that the presiding god- 
dess of this little Eden is known by the sweet 
name of Rose—” 

Suddenly checking himself, he turned to John 
Burnie and expressed his pleasure at the thrift 
and neatness visible around the little farm; add- 
ing that as he had now returned to the home of 
his fathers, after a long absence, he trusted that 
the old tenantry would remember that they 
would always be welcome at the castle. Having 
mounted his horse, he bowed a farewell and rode 
away. 

Rose followed with her eyes the vanishing form 
of the rider, until it was lost in the glimmering 
distance, then turning away with a vague yearn- 
ing “for something better than she had known,” 
she followed her father into the cot, where her 
toil-worn mother had their frugal meal prepared. 
Before the little family partook of their simple 
supper of oat-cakes and milk, John lifted up his 
hands to Heaven, and with patriarchal reverence 
asked a blessing, while the saintly faces of the 
mother and child were turned towards him in 
silent communion of spirits. 

All that happy night, as the moon shed its 
pale effulgence through the lattice, encircling 
with a holy light the sleeping Rose, the visions 
that imparadised dream-land far transcended the 
enchantment of her day dreams—dreams which, 
enlivening the gloom of the present, flung a 
radiance over the dim horizon of the future. 

Rest, happy maiden! Like thee millions have 
revelled daytime and nighttime in those beauti- 
ful delusions of fancy—wandering on the Elsy- 
ian shores of Old Dreamland with the beloved 
of their hearts, they dwelt in a world of light all 
their own. Soon, too, they awoke, to find them- 
selves alone and in utter darkness. Then—O 
mighty sorrow that cleavest to the heart until it 

finds rest in the grave!—they felt that they 
should never more behold the glory which had 
made their lives akin to the blessed. 

The dawn of the morring found Rose em- 
ployed in and around the cottage, ere she 
drove her flock to browse on the mountains, thus 
lightening the day’s weary labor for her beloved 
mother. Vain would have been the struggles of 
the poor, feeble parents against the troubles that 
assailed them, but for the little hands that toiled 
unremittingly for them. Of late years John 
Burnie had lost the strength which had once 
characterized him. Though he had seen but fifty 
winters, he was broken down unretrievingly, from 
long battling with adversity. But better days 
were dawning on them; for they had found a 
friend in the Laird of Dhu. Through his noble 
generosity many needed comforts were bestowed 
on the happy little family ; the scanty farm-stock 
was increased, John no longer worked unaided in 
the fields, and Rose seldom experienced the hard- 
ship of herding her flock on the mountains. 
Instead, she carried the lighter produce of the 
farm to the castle, where she at once became a 
favorite with the housekeeper, “Good Dame 
Margaret ” as she was called. 

It was wonderful how often accident caused 
the laird to meet the sweet girl, as with his dogs 
and gun he wandered out in pursuit of his chief 
amusement. At such times he would stay to in- 
quire for her parents, or to ask how the crops 
prospered ; but these simple inquiries ever led to 
a delightful converse, and when left alone he felt 
his sweetest pleasure had departed. Resting list- 
lessly upon his gun, he would gaze upon the 
beautiful scenes that surrounded him, while his 
heart sang with the poet, 

**T see her in the dewy flowers, 
I see her sweet and fair; 


I hear her in the tunefu’ birds, 
I hear her charm the air.” 


Frequently now might the laird’s horse be seen 
cropping the verdurous clover at the garden-gate 
of John Burnie’s humble cot. The laird him- 
self lingered inside; while the lovely Rose sat 
at her spinning-wheel, knowing not that her pres- 


ence was the shining light that attracted him 
hither, and happy, she knew not why, she sang 
to him the exquisite melodies of her country. 

The rare beauty of the flower of Dunivor cap- 
tivated his heart from the first moment he had 
beheld her; but her simplicity and innocence 
charmed him still more. Donald Dhu, now in 
his thirtieth year, had passed that romantic pe- 
riod when every pretty face leaves an impres- 
sion on the susceptible heart, to be quickly 
effaced and soon forgotten. More than once he 
had worshipped at the shrine of beauty, where 
wealth and distinction offered a suitable alli- 
ance; but his soul was unsatisfied with the 
transient attractions of mere physical loveliness. 
Weary of the glitter and hollowness of fashion- 
able life, he left London to find among the wild 
solitudes of his native mountains his heart cher- 
ished ideal of womanly pertection. 

One golden afternoon in midsummer Rose sat 
knitting in the porch. She was alone, her parents 
having gone to the Manse to visit their honored 
minister, who had been ill for some time past. 
Lifting her eyes, she beheld the laird leaning 
over the hedge and regarding her with deep 
and tender earnestness. For the first time 
she rightly interpreted his kind attentions, which 
in her diffidence she had hitherto received as the 
expression of the benevolent feeling of him whom 
they regarded as a benefactor. With downcast 
eyes and glowing cheeks she rose to meet him, 
for with the rapturous hopes that thrilled her 
heart came the knowledge of her own undying 
love. 

To the laird’s request that she would continue 
the sweet song which his presence had inter- 
rupted, she complied in a voice tremulous with 
emotion. 

It was under the blessed influence of love that 
Donald Dhu row strove to crush in its power the 
pride that enslaved him. He closed his ears to 
its maddening whispers, “ of the taunts of society, 
the indignation and resentment of his haughty 
family it he tarnished the honor of a long line 
of noble ancestry by an union with a peasant 
girl.” 

The tones of the singer died away in a low 
gush of melody. Starting from his seat on the 
rustic bench beside her, he stood before the trem- 
bling maiden, who could have sunk at his feet as 
he exclaimed : 

“ Rose, my owh beloved one—” 

The fate of more than two hung on that mo 
ment when Allen Grey, a thrifty farmer in the 
neighborhood, approaching unperceived, stood 
beside them ; not, however, until the words were 
breathed that echoed evermore like angel-music 
through Rose’s soul. 

With a slight salutation to the unwelcome vis- 
itor, the laird turned abruptly away, and the next 
minute Rose was listening to the trampling of his 
horse’s feet until the sound was lost in the 
distance. 

“Ye dinna seem like yoursel’ to-day, Rose. 
Twice have I asked ye the same question with- 
out receiving an answer.” 

Suddenly recollecting the farmer’s presence, 
she blushed as she informed him whither her pa- 
rents had gone. 

“Weel,” said he, seating himself in the place 
vacated by the Laird of Dhu, “if ye have no ob- 
jection to an auld neebor spending a canty hour 
with ye, I’ll stay here until they return frae the 
Manse.” 

Rose assented with a faint smile, and it was 
with a feeling of relief that shortly afterwards 
she saw her parents approaching. 

As soon as her father and his old schoolmate 
were chatting merrily over their pipes at the ingle 
side, she stole out into the silence of evening— 
for solitude has peculiar charms for a hopeful, 
loving heart. She had seen the last flame of day 
fading into gloom on the shadowy hills, and she 
still lingered in the garden, which his praises 
had made an Eden in her sight. Blessing the 
close of that happiest day of her life, joy and 
sadness were blended sunshine and shadow in 
her soul. Undazzled by thoughts of her own 
elevation, if she became the wife of the Laird 
of Dhu, their wide difference of rank was a pain- 
ful reflection to her sensitive nature. 

“Q, if he were only a shepherd!” she would 
sigh, “ then I might love him without fear.” 

Yet words could not express h€r deep joy at 
the blessed thought that she was beloved by him 
who alone could ever possess her heart. Love 
had waked a new life in her soul, and the heaven- 
ly light that illuminated her spirit shed its glory 
on all around her. 


The morning was far advanced. Rose, who 


was assisting her mother in the cottage, paused 
as her listening ear caught the cound of footsteps 
on the gravelled walk outside. She thought only 
of the laird, and turned away to hide the modest 
glow that burned on her cheeks, while her heart 
leaped forth to meet her beloved. 

“ Dame Margaret !” she exclaimed in surprise, 
as the housekeeper entered, her eyes red from 
weeping. 

To the anxious inquiries of Mrs. Burnie and 
Rose as to the cause of her apparent distress, she 
informed them that the laird was then on his way 
to London, having received intelligence the pre- 
vious evening of the dangerous illness of his only 
brother. 

“Waces my heart,” sobbed the dame. “As I 
lay awake last night, lanely and sad, and thinking 
o’ the laird and poor, dear Master Robert, and 
the luve they hae for ane anither, what think ye 
I heard in the dead hour o’ the night? The 
death-watch !” 

A gasping sigh broke from the unhappy girl. 

“Rose, my bairn!” cried her mother in 
alarm, “what makes ye look sae? Ye are as 
white as a ghaist!” 

“I’m better now, mother—a—sudden pain,” 
she returned, in a low, trembling voice. 

“ But yere check is as cauld as a snaw-flake,” 
said the housekeeper, as she kissed her favorite. 
“Ye must nae wark sae hard, Rose; sae tender 
a flower would soon droop frae two muckle 
toil.” 

When Dame Margaret took her leave, Rose 
went as usual about her household duties, while 
the light of joy flickered and went out, and the 
darkness deepened within and about her. Hid- 
ing all her grief away, her mother only perceived 
a certain wildness in her looks, which she also 
attributed to fatigue, while she gently chided her 
darling for “‘ toiling sae hard.” 


Poor Rose! she felt that the gulf of separa- 
tion, which every moment was widening between 
them, would never again be crossed by either. 
All that night no balmy sleep visited her weary 
eyelids—no blessed dream allured her heart from 
dweliing on its sorrow. 

“0, Donald Dhu, you are lost to me for- 
ever!” she groaned. 

The next moment, starting wildly up, she 
opencd her arms towards heaven as if for help in 
her passion, then sinking back upon her pillow, 
she implored her Maker’s forgiveness for the idol- 
worship she paid to one of his creatures. Humbly 
did she supplicate for the divine grace of sub- 
mission. After that she became very calm, and 
the holy peace that shone on her countenance 
was beautiful to behold. 

But unforeseen troubles were gathering around 
the little circle at the fireside. An unusually 
severe season had destroyed nearly every crop in 
the district. A blight appeared among the cattle 
at the same time, as if to add to the calamity. 
Among all the farmers there was not a greater 
sufferer than John Burnie. Once more did pover- 
ty knock at their door, and lay its heavy burden 
upon them, while its black shadow darkened 
their hearth-stone. Before the winter was over 
the poor wife was prostrated by a wasting illness, 
and their last penny went to pay the surgeon and 
purchase medicine. John Burnie would have 
sunk under the hardships and trials which God 
had imposed upon him, but for the example of 
his child. Day and night did she toil for them ; 
and burying her own secret sorrow, she appeared 
cheerful and even gay in the presence of her 
idolized parents. 

The spring-time returned. Rose telt its blessed 
influence, as she beheld every hill and every val- 
ley shining in their vernal robes ; her heart sym- 
pathized with the awakening of nature, and her 
pale cheeks caught bloom again from the inspir- 
ing mountain breezes. 

How those soft, sunny days recalled the van- 
ished hours she had spent with the Laird of Dhu. 
All she knew of him since his departure was, 
that on the death of his brother he had gone on 
the Continent—“ to wean his heart frae its wae,” 
said Dame Margaret. One serene afternoon in 
April Rose called on the housekeeper. She had 
not seen her for several weeks ; and with smiling 
cheerfulness the good woman informed her that 
the laird was expected home early in the 
summer. 

Rose asked not her heart why it thrilled with 
delight at this news, while she gathered happi- 
ness from that far-off day when she would again 
meet her beloved. With the light step of other 
days she tripped over the fresh, fragrant turf, 
unconsciously singing with the birds, as immor- 

tal hope colored the whole universe with its 
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heavenly hues. Through the budding boughs of 
the birch and ash trees she saw the thin white 
smoke rising from her cottage home, and has- 
tened home to have the evening meal prepared 
before her father arrived. She knew how weary 
he would be on his return from the mountains, 
whither he had gone in search of a strayed sheep, 
the only remaining one of his flock. 

Turning into the grassy pathway that wound 
round the hill, she suddenly encountered a num- 
ber of peasants bearing a litter, on which was 
extended the motionless form of a man. “ Some 
poor shepherd has fallen over the cliff,” thought 
Rose, as she awaited in tender compassion the 
approach of the silent little band. They were 
descending the hill in an opposite direction, and 
as they emerged from the broom and bushes, she 
recognized many a familiar face. 

“Tt must be one of our neighbors!” she ex- 
claimed aloud. “Heaven help his poor -wife 
and bairns !” 

At this moment she was perceived. The lit- 
ter was laid down, and one of the number, a tall, 
hale-looking old man, came towards her, but 
with quivering lips and trembling steps. 

“Allen Grey, O who is hurt?” she asked. 
But noticing his extreme agitation, his inability 
to reply, in deep, compassionate tones she ex- 
claimed, “Heaven forbid that the poor man is 
dead !” 

“ Rose,’”’ he returned in a broken voice, “ Rose, 
my bairn, ye hae always look to Heaven in 
trouble—” 

“Great God, it is my father!” she gasped, in- 
stinctively gathering the fatal truth from the pal- 
lid face before her, She rushed forward, the 
men who surroundeé the litter opening a way for 
her with one accord. The next moment she 
was bending over it, looking with fixed eyes 
upon the blood-stained features of her parent. 


“Father! O no, it cannot be! 
own darling father, answer your child! 
God, my God !” 

The thrilling cry had died away, and her in- 
sensible form lay across the litter. Why linger 
over the sad days that followed? He who does 
all things for the best, willed that life should re- 
main to John Burnie. It was unaccountable to 
the poor man himself how he had fallen over the 
precipice, receiving injuries which rendered him 
helpless the rest of his days. Hard were the 
trials which Rose experienced now, and though 
she toiled early and late, she did not earn half 
enough to supply their simple wants. Allen 
Grey came forward and saved them from a fate 
which they dreaded was fast approaching them, 
and to which death was preferable—support 
from the parish. Bitter necessity compelled John 
Burnie to dispose of the lease of the little home- 
stead, which had sheltered his father and grand- 
father before him. The poor houseless ones had 
now nowhere to lay their heads ; but Allen Grey 
threw open his hospitable doors to them, and be- 
neath his roof they found rest from life’s pitiless 
storms. But a few weeks had passed, when Al- 
len Grey asked Rose to become his wife—telling 
her that he had loved her long, and that fear of 
a refusal, which would “kill him,” he said, had 
kept him silent. 

Startled, overpowered, deeply pained at this 
disclosure, the broken-hearted girl could only lift 
her hands to Heaven and bless him for his good- 
ness to her parents and herself, while she simply 
told him that she could never love him. But the 
old man returned, “that she would crown him 
with joy if she gave him her hand, regarding 
him with the affection a daughter would feel for 
a fond father.” 

Rose looked at her helpless parents ; entreat- 
ingly they turned their eyes upon her, while their 
silence pleaded more than words. They had not 
sought to influence their child, when recently she 
had received some of the “best offers” in Duni- 
vor, which was the marvel of all the young 
maidens in the village. Now want veiled their 
eyes to the unsuitableness of the union of their 
child with a man of nearly sixty; and when, 
with an expression of agony flitting across her 
face, she asked for time to consider, they re- 
plied that she ought not to keep their kind friend 
and benefactor in suspense. With a gasping 
sob she asked for three days. 

Three days! three days!—what sorrow and 
joy, what hope and despair, what death and life 
cross the threshold of existence in that brief 
span. Rose had asked for that short delay, for 
she had a presentiment that before many hours 
news would come to her of the laird, that would 
affect her destiny. It came with the dawn of an- 
other day, and with it brought her doom! 


Father, my 
O, my 


Dame Margaret herself, all excitement and de- 
light, came over to the cottage to communicate 
the glad tidings. A number of workmen had 
come all the way from London to put the castle 
in complete repair, and furniture and hangings 
for the drawing-rooms were to arrive from Paris. 
“« Between oursels,”’ continued the housekeeper, 
“as soon as the year’s mourning’is over for Mas- 
ter Robert, the laird is to come home with a braw 
young bride, a great lady with muckly gear.” 

While Dame Margaret was still speaking, Rose 
passed out unperceived. The bright, warm sun- 
shine streamed down upon her uncovered head, 
as she fled through the garden, crushing the fair 
young roses under her feet. She knew not 
whither she was going, she only wished to be 
alone where none could witness her suffering ; 
but nature had been too severely tried, and when 
she reached the gate, she uttered a low cry of 
despair and fell down insensible. There she was 
found soon after by Dame Margaret. 

When the wretched girl recovered, she started 
wildly up with a fixed, bewildered gaze, but as 
one by one she recognized each fond face bend- 
ing over her, rushingly swept over her mind the 
memory of her great sorrow. Without a word 
she sank back upon the pillow, closing her eyes 
to her mother’s loving gaze. 

“Rose, my sweet bairn, ye must turn and sleep 
a little,” said her anxious parent, ‘ ye look very 
faint, a gude rest will make ye weel again.” 

“O that I could go to sleep!” sighed the suf- 
ferer; and those who moved noiselessly away 
from the bedside knew not that the sleep she 
longed for was that which knows no waking. 

In a little while she was left alone. Then did 
she reproach herself for having believed that 
she was loved by the Laird of Dhu—for having 
gone on from day to day feeding hope with the 
memory of those treasured words—‘ Rose, my 
own beloved one,’’—words which had proved so 
fatal to her peace. ‘ How could he love one 
like me?” she sighed—“I, a poor, ignorant 
peasant girl—he so great, so learned, so noble.” 

** She loved as woman ever loves— 
And deemed him far above her.” 

For dreary hours she lay there cold hd still 
and motionless. At intervals her mother would 
enter the room, and thinking that her darling 
still slept, she would steal softly out again. The 
evening wore on. Suddenly the merry laughter 
of children at play was borne to her ear by the 
merciful breeze that blew in at the open case- 
ment. Softly, sweetly, soothingly, the blessed 
sounds drifted down into her lacerated heart, and 
dropt like sunshine on the frozen fountain of her 
tears. Then as she listened, unconsciously fold- 
ing her hands upon her bosom, she wept. 

“‘Thave deserved thy chastening rod!” she 
cried. ‘I reared an altar in my heart, placed an 
image there and knelt to it day and night—now 
the idol is cast down and broken, the altar a ruin. 
Father, forgive me, for I have sinned !” 

She rose up on the morrow with the resolve in 
her heart to immolate herself for her parents’ 
sake, and for his who left his happiness at her 
disposal. With a “great calm” in her soul 
she knelt beside her aged lover, and with an ex- 
pression of innocence and truth resting like a 
“halo of sanctity” on her upturned face, she 
told him that she was unworthy of him. Then 
bowing her head, while a burning flush flitted 
over her sad countenance, she said : 

“I once loved another—dearly. He is noth- 
ing to me now. It is not love that I can give 
you—that was lost on him—but gratitude, rever- 
ence, undying affection.” 

“My poor, poor bairn!” he exclaimed with 
emotion, laying his hand tenderly on her bowed 
head, and then pressing that dear head to his 
heart. ‘Here shall ye find rest frae this warld’s 
cauld sorrows.” 

He knew not, nor asked not who that “ other” 
was, but, with deep feeling and a look of inex- 
pressible delight, he led her to her parents. 
Folded to their hearts, she received their blessing. 

“Our bairn asked for three days to think o’ 
our gude Allen’s proposal,” said John Burnie, 
turning to his wife, “ we little thought that at the 
end o’ that time she wad be his bride.” 

It was the wish of all that there should be no 
delay to the marriage, and the following day was 
appointed for their union. The next day was 
the Sabbath. Rose answered the toll of the bell 
that echoed over the hills, and placing her hand 
in Allen Grey’s, they set forth—he with the look 
of one who is about possessing a long-sought 
treasure—she with a tranquillity over her which 
had the semblance of resignation. The glory of 
summer was all around them, the melody of na- 


ture filled the air, and their way led through a 
wilderness of flowers that bent beneath their bur- 
den of pearly dewdrops. Pitying eyes followed 
the young bride as her husband led her from the 
altar, and as whispered words of dissatisfaction 
went round, more than one lip repeated the oft- 
quoted comparison of May and December. 

The summer passed on. Very pale and calm 
was the sweet face of the young wife as she went 
about her household duties ; and when uncon- 
sciously her old unhappy feeling would steal 
upon her, then heronly refuge was in prayer. But 
a few weeks went by when she observed a change 
coming over her husband, his health was evident- 
ly declining, while he grew sad and silent in her 
presence. One day he was too feeble to leave 
his room, and with tears she implored him to 
send to Dunivor for a physician. 

“Speak na mair about it, Rose,” said he, “the 
tender care o’ my sweet wife is a’ that I desire.” 

Rose now seldom went beyond the boundaries 
of the farm; and Dame Margaret being on a 
visit to her friends in Ayrshire, she rarely heard 
any news from the castle. Before long, however, 
there were rumors afloat of the marriage of the 
laird to the daughter of an English nobleman. 

One still afternoon in autumn, Rose happy at 
seeing her husband’s health improving under her 
kind nursing, wrapped her plaid about her, and 
obeying an irresistible impulse, she bent her steps - 
towards the green pastures where she had herded 
her flock in by-gone days. She paused involun- 
tarily when she found herself on the spot where 
she had first met the Laird of Dhu, and as her 
eyes wandered over the scene, she beheld afar 
the white towers of his ancestral halls rising up 
against the translucent atmosphere. Agitating 
memories swept over her shrinking soul, bring- 
ing with them the recollection that one year ago 
that day she had last beheld him—and when he 
called her his “ beloved one,”’ Allen Grey, like 
the messenger of fate, came between them for- 
ever. A sudden faintness came over her, and 
she sank down on the damp turf at the foot of 
an ancient ash tree. 

“T thought that I had cast this love aside!” 
she cried in accents of despair. ‘‘God help me! 
God help me !” 

Bowing her head and closing her eyes, she 
waited to have the storm pass over her soul— 
after that she knew there would come a calm. 
She sat there long, the sad wind moaning 
through the trees, and the sere autumn leaves 
drifting down from the yellow boughs of the grand 
old tree, and covering her as with a shroud. 

At length she rose up, and with faltering steps 
sought her home. As she was entering the cot- 
tage she was met by the village surgeon who had 
come forward to meet her. Taking her hand he 
led her aside from the door, while he addressed her 
in an agitated manner, which he vainly endeav- 
ored to control—“ sudden death ” was all that 
came to her ears, and breaking from him she 
rushed into the cottage. There in the chair 
where she had so lately left him, she beheld all 
that was mortal of her husband. He had just 
breathed his last. Regardless of all present, she 
fell on her knees before the dead, and with re- 
morse and sorrow welling up in her heart, she 
cried : 

“1 have killed him with my coldness! Often 
have I seen him turn upon me a look of yearn- 
ing love, which I could not return—then his half- 
stifled sighs would come home to my heart, 
while I answered his devotion with forced affec- 
tion. Allen, you are now in heaven, and you 4 
know how I have struggled against the wild, sin- 
ful love that came between us. 0, sainted spirit 
of my husband, behold my repentance!” Fall- 
ing back overcome, she was borne from the room. 


Before many days Allen Grey slept jp the 
kirkyard at Dunivor. After that Rose glided 
through the house like a shadow; even in the 
presence of her parents she was silent and ab- 
stracted. Six dreary weeks had passed away. 
The day had been unusually fine for the season, 
and Rose, attracted by the beauty of the sunset, 
wandered through the garden, her spirit soothed 
by the serenity and loveliness of the evening. 
She lingered long beneath the gloaming, and at 
length, when about returning to the cottage, her 
steps were arrested by hearing her name pro- 
nounced. At that voice she turned and beheld 
the Laird of Dhu hastening towards her. The 
thrill of joy unspeakable that shot through her 
heart, instantly gave place to feelings of intoler- 
able anguish. Her next impulse was to flee 
from his presence, but some irresistible influence 
deprived her of the power to move. 


“ Rose!” he exclaimed reproachfully, “is this 


the welcome you have for me after our long 
separation ?” 

Rose was deadly pale, her eyes were turned 
away, her lips trembled, but she continued silent. 

“T respect your sorrow,” he resumed, glane- 
ing at her mourning garb, “ but I know the holy, 
filial love that prompted you to sacrifice your- 
self—"” He paused, and after a few moments he 
continued in a voice of blended tenderness and 
emotion, “ The sudden illness of my brother 
compelled me to leave you—his loss kept me 
still longer away. This was a self-imposed pen - 
ance, for in those sorrowing days I would not al- 
low myself the delight of being near you. Need 
I say your image never forsook me? Regardless 
of the importunities of my friends to form a 
union with a lady whose wealth and rank had no 
charms for me, I was on the point of leaving 
London when I learned by accident of your mar- 
riage. I am here now to ask you to become my 
wife, my life’s sweet companion. Rose, my own 
beloved one !” 

As her soul answered that call which had 
echoed through its secret chambers for weary 
months, her eyes turned upon him with a look 
that spoke volumes, then suddenly, with a cry of 
intense joy, she fled to him to be caught weeping 
to his heart. 

“Rose, Rose, my bairn! ye should na hae wan- 
dered away frae hame in this manner. How 
foolish o’ my little wife to fa’ asleep in the open 
air. Ye look like ane o’ the babes in the wood 
covered over with leaves.” 

Thus aroused, the sleeper started up and 
looked hastily and inquiringly around. The 
beatific smile that lingered on her face vanished ; 
the spell was broken as she gazed with a bewil- 
dered look on her husband. 

“Tt was all adream!” she murmured, leaning 
for support against the giant tree beneath whose 
shade, in the magic realms of dreamland, she no 
longer bore the cross, while her brow was encir- 
cled with the crown of glory. 

“ Look, Rose!” he cried, pointing in the direc- 
tion of Castle Dhu. “Ye are no asleep yet! 
See the bonfires blazing on a’ the hill. The laird 
with his beautiful bride will be hame again in his 
auld castle a half an hour after the sun goes 
down, and it is now sinking behind the hills. 
When some o’ the neebors came in this after- 
noon and told the news, and asked me to join in 
the great doings at the village, though I could 
na do that, I felt sae weel that I came in search 
o’ my bonnie bird.” 

At this moment a glad shout rose up from the 
valley, which was prolonged by a thousand 
echoes. Exclaiming that the laird was coming, 
Allen hastened his trembling companion forward, 
observing not, in the excitement of the moment, 
the death-like paleness of her countenance. 
They had scarcely reached the road that led to 
the castle when the carriage appeared in view, 
drawn by a band of young men, sons of the ten- 
antry. A numerous retinue of the villagers fol- 
lowed in the rear. The departing sun shed a 
rosy light over the scene, and every regal hill was 
crowned with splendor. At the request of the 
laird the carriage was stopped, as he wished his 
beautiful bride to view the scene from a favor- 
able point of view. But she was alike insensible 
to the varied and enchanting scenery, and the 
charms of his eloquence. With an inclination 
of her stately head she signified her wish that 
the carriage should go on. 

“ Dearest Elizabeth,” he said in atone of much 
feeling, “‘see, that young girl has fainted away 
in the arms of the old man, who seems unable to 
support her. We may be able to render them 
some assistance—” 

“She is only a*common peasant, they are 
enough here to attend to her,” she returned cold- 
ly, casting an indifferent look at the insensible 
Rose, whose face was turned fromthem. “ You 
know, Donald,” she continued, “how fatigued 
1 am after our long journey, and the wild shout- 
ing of these people is most distressing. Let us 
not be detained any longer.” 

As the carriage moved forward, another shout 
uprose, and the haughty beauty sunk languidly 
back in her seat, while Donald Dhu remained 
moody and silent, a shadow gathering on his 
brow, which no ray of hope ever dispelled. 

A succession of entertainments were given at 
the castle, and the grace and beauty of its fair 
mistress were the theme of every tongue. But 


the Laird of Dhu closed his heart to the festivi- 
ties around him, while he secretly repented his 
union with one who had no sympathy in com- 
mon with him, who even then pined for the world 
of fashion where she was the star on whom all 
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were gazing with admiration. Then as he 
mourned with a cureless pain, the image of his 
lost Rose haunted each dreary hour. 

“ What demon,” he sighed, “tempted me to 
forsake her, when, child as she was, I would 
have made her mine forever? Had I but looked 
on that angel face again, pride—my worst ene- 
my, the enemy of all humankind—would not 
have barred.the gates of my heaven of happi- 
ness upon me. The eleventh hour is past. It is 
now too late for repentance.” 

After weeks of prostration, Rose appeared 
once more among the loving little circle at the 
fireside. The remorse which she had felt in her 
dream at the supposed death of her husband, 
was often present in her heart when she wit- 
nessed his untiring love and devotion through 
her weary illness. She had ceased to repine, 
and peace filled her soul, which knew unrest no 
more. For with a true spirit of submission, she 
humbly resigned herself to the will of God, say- 
ing, “Not my will, but thine be done, O Lord !” 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE DATE TREE OF LOUISIANA. 


~~ 


BY HOWARD LIVINGSTON. 


Wirnrn the undefined boundaries of “ Long 
Ago” there stood a tree, near which almost 
every passer-by would stop, look upward and 
thoughtfully examine the unwonted sight. It 
was at the corner of what are now Orleans and 
Dauphine Streets, in New Orleans. At that time 
there was no other tree of that description in the 
whole State of Louisiana. It was an enormous 
date tree, always barren and with scanty foliage, 
and sighing in the breeze like a perturbed spirit. 
No one knew how long the tree had been planted. 
The very “oldest inhabitant’ remembered it 
from a child. The retired sea-captains, who had 
brought whole cargoes of dates from Smyrna, 
would gather around the strange tree and count 
its knobs and excrescences, and laugh at the idea 
of implanting foreign fruit-trees upon American 
soil. 

Laugh as they might, not one of them would 
have touched the ugly, knotted trunk, nor even 
one of its branches, any more than they would 
the sacred wood of the cross; for this tree had a 
deep mystery attached to it—and our ancestors 
respected mysteries much more than their pry- 
ing, curious and meddling descendants, who lay 
sacrilegious hands upon the relics of old and 
time-honored superstitions. So the tree stood 
through long years—an object of reverence even 
—for men sometimes reverence mysteries that 
cannot be unfolded. 

In the month of January, 1727, when Louis- 
iana was under the French government, a ship- 
of-war belonging to that nation arrived at New 
Orleans. From this vessel came forth a proud, 
haughty-looking stranger, attended by a single 
servant. He wore the Turkish dress, and his 
complexion and mien denoted that it was no dis- 
guise, but that he was a veritable follower of the 
prophet. 

The French governor, Perier, received the 
stranger with the greatest possible distinction. 
It would seem that he was expected by Perier ; 
for a house standing near where the date tree af- 
terwards stood, was ready for his occupancy, and 
thither the governor conducted him. It was a 
lone house, far from any other dwellings, small 
but well kept, and the garden belonging to it was- 
also in good taste. 

Many were the conjectures of the inhabitants, 
when they found that the stranger’s abode was 
likely to be permanent among them. He and 
his servant lived in the greatest seclusion; and 
even had they been often seen, no information 
could be elicited from them, as they could speak 
no other language save their own. 

No one doubted, however, that the haughty 
Turk was a prisoner of state, and although the 
governor resolutely discouraged any conversa- 
tion leading to the subject, yet the popular mind 
seemed to be made up that the stranger was a 
brother of the sultan, or some great personage 
belonging to the Ottoman Empire, who, for 
some unknown reason, had claimed the protec- 
tion of France. For some political view it might 
have been expedient for France to retain the 
stranger ; for even- when called on by the sultan 
to deliver him up, no notice was taken of the de- 
mand. This story was privately circulated ; but 
whether true or not can never, probably, be fully 
known. 

Like the secret of the man with the iron mask, 


when all the actors of the event have passed 
away, there remains nothing but the outward 
and acknowledged fact, while the real secret, and 
the motives that induced it, have gone down to 
the grave with those who have “ died and made 
no sign.” 

For nearly twelve months the stranger had re- 
mained among the inhabitants of New Orleans, 
but not of them. Stern, solitary and haughty, 
he recognized the courtesies of no human being. 
The French children danced and played near his 
garden, when their nurses took them out to walk, 
but he never looked nor smiled. Even to his 
own attendant he was never known to speak ; 
and the patient, silent youth served him with a 
devotion worthy of a king, and never received 
the notice which a king might bestow. 

A dark, stormy night had commenced, and 
rain and hail, thunder and lightning, sent the 
people shuddering and scared to their houses. 
Never was there such a tempest. The rattle, 
long, loud and deep, of the thunder, the dashing 
of hail-stones upon the glass, and the dreary 
sound of the wind, were enhanced by the fearful 
barking of dogs, such as was never before heard. 
A belated individual, who reached his home at 
midnight, saw sights amidst the storm which 
staggered him in regard tosuperstitions to which 
he had always denied credence ; while the friend 
who heard him relate the circumstances the next 
day, dryly told him not to mix his Santa Cruz 
stronger than half-and-half the next time. 

This friend was far from his own home on the 
night of the storm, and Martin Pratz’s sister, who 
kept his house, had entreated him to remain with 
her, and not attempt returning. Anxious for 
her brother’s safety, she and the friend had set 
up to await his return, and his wild manner, red 
eyes and strange accounts, all induced them to 
believe him under the influence of liquor. They 
got him off to his room as soon as possible, but 
all night he was crying out loudly in his sleep, or 
pacing the floor with disordered steps. 

His story, freed from the incoherences which 
he uttered, seemed to be this: While the storm 
was raging loudest, and when it seemed, as he 
said, that every dog in New Orleans was concen- 
trating his powers into one long, horrible yell or 
howl, he was quite near the water. Out in the 
bay the flashes of lightning showed him an 
object that looked like a vessel, but unlike one 
which he had ever seen before. He watched it 
by the fitfal light, until it rashed to his mind that 
he had heard an old fisherman say that there was 
a strange sail in the bay of Barataria a few days 
before, and that he had come to shore hastily, as 
he thought it was a pirate ship. 

Pratz had thought little of the old man’s story, 
believing it to be only the coinage of his own 
imagination. Now he recalled it, and he be- 
lieved that the object before him, rocking, pitch- 
ing and floundering in the foam, as every flash 
revealed it, was nothing less than the fisherman’s 
piratical ship. 

It was useless to attempt giving any alarm to 
the pilots, for no human power could save a ves- 
sel in that terrible storm, and Pratz made the 
best of his way home without any compunction 
of wrong doing in leaving the strange craft to a 
fate absolutely inevitable. 

As he took a short cut across some unoccupied 
land, he had to pass through a portion of Or- 
leans Street. He had been quite near the soli- 
tary house where the supposed prisoner of state 
was secluded, and was getting on towards a more 
densely populated quarter, when he observed 
something in the distance which took from him 
the power of speech or motion. 

Involuntarily he stepped aside, for it was ap- 
proaching towards him, and by the lightning 
that was now incessant, he saw a procession 
troop past, of strange, unearthly-looking beings 
—a sight that made him hold his breath, and lit- 
erally raised the hair upon his head. 

No peaceful band of benighted peasants re- 
turning to their homes, no assemblage of quict 
citizens belated at some gathering and walking 
together through the storm for companionship 
under its terrors, but dark, fierce-looking beings 
with tiery looks, and heavy, tramping feet, and 
something glittering upon every breast in the 
form of a half-moon. They passed on, and he 
distinctly heard their footsteps in the distance 
until he supposed they were near the Turk’s 
house, at the corner of the two streets. 

“Some of the many French military compa- 
nies out on parade and overtaken by the storm,” 
murmured his friend to Martin’s sister. 

“ For Heaven’s sake cease, Pierre !” answered 
Martin. “ Believe me, I am neither drunk nor 


crazy, but in full possession of my senses. To- 
morrow, when the tide sets inward, I fancy there 
will be fragments enough from that accursed 
vessel to convince you that Iam not in error.” 

The next morning arose as radiantly bright as 
if no storm had ever visited the earth. It had 
cleared off between two and three, and a fresh 
breeze had sprang up, that had partly dried the 
roads. Martin sprang from his bed and chal- 
leged Pierre to a walk before breakfast, to see 
what the storm had done. They went through 
the uninhabited part of Orleans Street, and were 
proceeding towards the water, when Martin sud- 
denly exclaimed : 

“Here is the very tree behind which I stood 
last night for that procession of demons to 
go by.” 

“Sacre! you are right,” answered his friend. 
“Look there ! There are the marks of feet in the 
road, as if an army had passed over it. The fel- 
lows marched well, even if they had Beelzebub 
at their head. Every track is as true as if 
marked in regular distances by a twelve-inch 
rule.” ° 

They went on, following the tracks. There 
were no return traces, and they concluded that 
the midnight regiment must have gone another 
way, or vanished in the air. 

“ The old Turk is not up yet,” said Pierre, as 
he marked the close-shut windows and smoke- 
less chimney. 

As they were about to turn the corner, a white 
dove flew down into the garden and alighted on 
a spot which seemed to have been recently dug. 
It presented the appearance of a new-made 
grave. The dove was a well-known pet of the 
mysterious stranger and his attendant. The 
two friends looked at each other steadily. 

““What’s to be done asked Pierre. 

“We must give notice to the governor at once. 
There has been some evil deed here, and by those 
bloody ruffians that I saw last night.” 

The governor lost no time in coming to the 
spot. The house was found deserted, but no 
marks of any violence having been committed. 
No clue could be found which would lead to any 
conclysion. Under the last layer of gravel that 
covered the mysterious grave, was a marble tab- 
let, of which learned men pronounced its in- 
seription to be in Arabic ; and when spring came 
there struggled up from the spot a foreign-look- 
ing tree, which grew and spread, but never at- 
tained to beauty or fruitfulness. 

Only a few years ago the tree was still stand- 
ing. Perhaps it still looks down upon the spot 
where rested the heart which held some deep, un- 
fathomable mystery. The inscription on the 
marble tablet was deciphered thus : 

“The justice of Heaven is satisfied, and the 
date tree shall grow on the traitor’s tomb. The sub- 
lime Emperor of the Faithful, the supporter of 
the faith, the omnipotent master and sultan of 


the world, has redeemed his vow. God is great, 
and Mohammed is his prophet. Allah!” 


The midnight vessel was never seen again. 
Whether it weathered the storm and bore back the 
fearful testimony of the deed, or was overwhelmed 
beneath the billows that brought no fragment to 
the shore, we cannot tell; nor will it ever be 
known until earth and sea give up their dead. 


LOOKING INTO HIS FUTURE, 

The following letter was written by the empe- 
ror, Louis Napoleon, on the 30th of January, 
1835, when he was but 27 years of age. It is al- 
most prophetic, and lets one into much that 
seems at present mysterious : 

“As to my position, believe me, I understand 
it fully, although it is very complicated. I feel 
that, as yet, Lam only known by my name, not 
by my deeds. J am an aristocrat by birth, a demo- 
crat by nature and by opinion. 1 owe all to in- 
heritance, and acquire everything from election. 
Courted by some for my name, by others for my 
title—taxed with personal ambition as soon as [ 
step beyond my accustomed sphere—accused of 
apathy and indifference if 1 remain quiet—in 
short, inspiring both liberalists and absolutists 
with fear because of the influence of my name, I 
have no political friends but among those who, 
accustomed to the caprices of fortune, think that 
by some chance I may once day be useful. 
It is because I see all the difficulties that would 
impede my progress in the beginning of any ca- 
reer that 1 have made it a rule to follow the im- 
pulses of my heart, my reason and my conve- 
nience, and never to regard any consideration of 
secondary importance when 1 believe I am act- 
ing for the general interest; in short, to walk in 
a straight line, without heeding at all the difficul- 
ties that obstruct my path.” 


There are few persons who, if they choose to 
reflect on their past lives, will not say that had 
they saved all those little sums which they have 
spent unnecessarily, they might at present have 
been masters of a competent fortune, 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


WOOED AND WON. 


BY MRS. 8. C. RUSSELL. 


Tue sun waned softly over Holmes Lea, light- 
ing up the rocky cliffs and topmost boughs that 
shaded the lowlands, and the cold gray clouds 
anchored in the eastern sky, and the broad green 
shoulders of the hills. Down in the moist hol- 
lows a faint shadow, like the ghost of twilight, 
crept on tiptoe, waiting for the sunshine to be 
gone, and in the blossoming lanes, deep hidden 
under shade of beech and oak, a warm tinted 
gloom, full of dewy odors, and tremulous voices 
of brooks, and soft trill of belated robins, had 
already laid itself to sleep, forgetting the depart- 
ing daylight in dreams of the coming morning. 


On the slope of a hill, facing the setting sun, 
stood a low, rambling wooden house, much out 
of repair, with splendid flowering shrubs and 
trees behind, the rich remains of better days, but 
a waste of uncultivated fields and fallen fences, 
stretching over the slopes and deep valleys 
around. In the Ifrge old parlor, fronting the 
street and the sunset, stood a man and woman 
looking abstractedly out upon the landscape that 
opened like a rich picture from the vine-draped 
window. For full ten minutes neither had 
spoken, but at length the former roused himself 
and turned towards his companion. 

“You must love this scene, Esther !”” 

“Ido love it beyond any other,” the girl re- 
plied, looking up suddenly, while the sunlight 
flashed on her bright hair, and lit up the white 
forehead it shaded. “I do love it, and it grows 
dearer and fairer with every season.” 

“And would no other content you?” he asked, 
looking with a tender significance into her face, 
and laying his own hand on the white one among 
the vine leaves, 

The girl looked up with a flush on her cheek, 
but an added dignity in her whole manner. 

“Could you bv contented to look on Braeside 
as its mistress, and the best treasure its master 
possessed,” he urged, more passionately, taking 
the hand in his and stooping to kiss it. 

“You do me great honor,” she said, gently, 
drawing her hand away; “ but I must not listen 
to you. Forgive me if I ask you not to mention 
itagain. I dare say you will look at it in a dif- 
ferent light when you reflect dispassionately.” 

“Tcan never see it differently,” he answered, 
in a tone of deep disappointment. “It is no 
sudden passion.” 

“And yet you are rich, flattered, fortunate in 
every respect, while I am but a poor woman, 
content to work hard for my subsistence, and 
quite out of the path of fashion and favor. You 
should seek a more equal alliance, Mr. Sylvester.” 

“Testeem your love and favor above all that 
wealth or fashion can show me, and I humbly 
implore them of you, Esther,” the young man 
said, fervently. “1 can wait, I will promise any- 
thing you desire ; I think I could make you hap- 
py. If you would only try to love me, I should 
be the happiest man in Holmes Lea.” 

“‘T cannot promise, and if you will forgive me 
I will tell you why. I can never vow to love 
and honor any man who has no nobler aim in 
life than his own happiness,”’ she said, earnestly. 
“You are a man of honor, 1 know, kind and 
true in your private relations, but your character 
is still untried. You are achild of fortune, alto- 
gether untouched by adversity. I should have 
no warrant that you would not fail when poverty 
or reproach came. The man that I can love and 
trust must have breasted misfortune and risen 
above it; must be one who lives for duty and 
principle, not for selfish gratification and idle 
praise.” : 

She raised her head proudly in the fading sun- 

light as she spoke, and with a deep sigh, and a 
look of tender admiration, the young man turned 
away. 
“Tread my fate in those words, Esther,” he 
said. ‘ You could not love me, and I should 
not presume to ask it now. Good-night, dear. 
Forget that I ever troubled you.” . 

“ Forget that we ever spoke other than as good 
friends, and try always to think of me as such,” 
she pleaded, following him to the door with out- 
stretched hand and tearful eyes. 

He pressed his lips reverently to the hand she 
gave him, and leading out his horse, sprung to 
the saddle, and was soon threading the network 
of lanes that led a shorter route than the main 
road from Holmes Lea to Braeside. 

The darkness and dew fell softly in each oth- 
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ers arms on the couch of fragrant hedge and 
boughs and tender grass, and up from the very 
heart of the stillness beat the plaintive note of a 
whippoorwill, echoed over and over again in the 
faintest of cadences, from the retreating chain of 
hills that looked on Braeside. The young man 
stopped his horse in the flowery way, and taking 
off his cap, looked up to where the stars grew 
plainer and plainer in the rose-touched blue 
above. Even like that song and its echoes were 
her words, and the response that came back from 
his own heart. He was leading an idle, self-in- 
dulgent life. How could any noble-hearted wo- 
man lay all her hopes in his hands ? How could 
any one lean upon such an improved character 
as his? He put on his cap again and walked his 
horse slowly homeward, thinking sadly of what 
a useless life he led. No one was much the bet- 
ter for his having lived, no one need miss him 
greatly if he were gone. Was it not unworthy 
of one to whom so many gifts of fortune had 
fallen, to live thus? The question slept with 
him that night, and was at his side all the next 
day, whether he sat within or rode out in the 
summer air. He felt no shame that a poor 
schoolmistress should have rejected him, but a 
deep pain and humiliation that she should con- 
sider him unworthy her love. 

But the struggle with selfishness is no trifle, 
and Mark Sylvester soon began to think that he 
was no worse than his neighbors, nor half so 
bad as many would be with his opportunities. 
He resolved to travel and forget his disappoint- 
ment in the excitement of change and pleasure. 
To one who has youth, wealth, and no incum- 
brance, to will is to do, and for nearly a year the 
young man tasted all the pleasure of wild adven- 
ture, or the adulation of gay society. He was 
courted and feted, fair women smiled upon him 
and almost fell at his feet in admiration of him- 
self and his riches ; men older and wiser than he 
were proud and happy to call him friend and 
brother ; and a little satiated with all his praise, 
and jaded with travel and dissipation, Mark Syl- 
vester came back to Braeside, with a most excel- 
lent opinion of himself, and wondering if it was 
possible that a poor country girl, who taught a 
few children for her daily bread, had presumed to 
reject him. 

The morning after his arrival was a bright 
spring Sabbath, and just by way of amusement 
he walked to the village church. There were 
many acquaintances very happy to see him, but 
the only person he was very curious to see 
walked quietly towards her pew without looking 
at him, and as soon as the minister rose, appeared 
to be absorbed in the service. She was paler 
and thinner than when Mark had seen her last, 
but the face had lost nothing of the thoughtful 
sweetness that had held his heart in thrall. Was 
it possible? He even trembled before it now ! 


There was a new clergyman in place of the 
fat, dozy old fellow who had filled the village 
pulpit for twenty years, and the present incum- 
bent was quite another sort of person. Very 
soon Mark’s attention was completely absorbed. 
Such solemnity, such eloquent simplicity he had 
never heard before, and all his late vain glorying 
and pride melted before it. Here was a man 
who knew what true worth was, for singularly 
enough, his theme was the same that had driven 
Mark from home to seek forgetfulness of himself. 
The nobleness of a soul tried by adversity, and 
found not wanting in strength and purity. The 
beauty of self-denial and labor and care for oth- 
ers’ happiness. 

When the sermon was concluded and the 
hymn sung, the minister came down from the 
pulpit and walked homewards with Esther Hins- 
don. Mark watched them go up the steep path 
towards the house, and saw her gather a flower 
from the garden and give him before he tarned 
away. His heart burned bitterly. Here was this 
stranger, only three months in Holmes Lea, 
gathering the choicest blossom of the country 
side, while he could not even get one glance 
after so long an absence. He forgot all about 
the gay city belles who had so charmed him with 
their flattery. His heart came back to its only 
passion like the spring tide towards the flowery 
shore, and with the rash of the new old love, 
came the old troublesome thoughts of unworth- 
iness and deep dissatisfaction with himself. 

But he was man of the world enough to hide 
his heart behind a quiet face, and go early in the 
week to call on Esther Hinsdon. The school 
was just let out upon the green, and the mistress 
watched their gambols with a laughing eye, pull- 
ing some more flowers off the bush from which 
the minister’s had been gathered. She came 


forward with outstretched hand and a very 
cordial welcome on her lips, as he went up the 
path. He took the hand, wondering that any 
other could ever have seemed beautiful, and com- 
plimented her flowers. 

“Do you think them very forward?” she 
asked. They’re fragrant; perhaps you’d like 
some ;” and she gave him a whole cluster. 

He bent his face to them to hide in their fra- 
grant tips the deep flush of gratified love, and 
followed her into the old parlor. They sat down 
by the great bay window and talked and looked 
out upon the landscape as in old times. Her 
eyes were like two clear springs hid among the 
hills ; her smile sudden and sweet as spring sun- 
shine out of a cloud, and that thoughtful, half- 
sad look that fell like drapery about her face 
when the smile was gone—it was moonlight upon 
Holmes Lea when the summer was deep. Mark 
Sylvester knew that so rare a woman had never 
crossed his path, and he knew that he loved her 
beyond fathoming—far, far beyond forgetting. 
In the strength of that consciousness, as he sat 
there with her, he felt his own unworthiness, and 
yet a new sensation began to dawn in his soul. 
He knew that he could give her up to one more 
worthy, and be glad that she was properly mated. 
He looked out of the window and saw the min- 
ister coming up the path, and rose to go. She 
asked him to come again and tell her all about 
the gay world he had been visiting, and shook 
hands cordially with him when he went, though 
a slight flush mantled her check as she saw the 
minister come up the garden walk. 


Mark had never dreamed he was so strong as 
he found himself to be that summer. He had 
never been denied anything from his childhood 
up, but now he waited calmly to see a stranger 
win the woman he loved better than life, and sat 
and talked and walked with them, like the most 
indifferent spectator. He could not keep away, 
for Esther asked him, and her simplest request 
was law. The minister asked him, too, and 
seemed glad enough to have him, and in spite of 
his jealousy, won upon him more; for Mark 
could not but acknowledge that he was a most 
perfect specimen of a man. Watchful as he 
was, he had never detected him saying or doing 
anything he could not entirely approve, and the 
best token of the man’s worth and purity, was 
that he won the complete respect and reverence 
of his rival. 

For a rival Mark was, although he schooled 
his tongue and his eye to perfect control, and 
played the part of a friend to his own astonish- 
ment. He would have made one more desperate 
effort for the prize, but he knew Esther loved the 
minister, for she blushed for the minister, and 
she never blushed when he came; she gave the 
minister her hand, she had ceased to do so for 
him; she often grew absent and almost dull 
when the minister went before him, though she 
was always brilliant enough when he was by. 
She certainly loved him ; they were wonderfully 
fitted for each other ; what was he that he should 
stand in their way? He sat down beneath the 
hedge to think what it would really be to give 
her up, and forgot that the dew was falling and 
the hour was late. In the morning his head 
ached violently, and he could not rise. By night 
he was in a violent fever, and another day found 
him insensible. He struggled through a fearful 
slough of pain and delirium, and came out on 
the road of convalescence, a difficult path at best, 
but very hard for Mark, in his lonely state, with- 
out mother or sister or brother to cheer the sol- 
itude, only the minister, who came whenever he 
could steal a moment from other duties ; and his 
presence, refreshing as it might have been, 
brought too keen a pang along with it to heal the 
invalid. But Mark knew that he was getting up 
from that bed of sickness a better man. In the 
long hours of pain and loneliness he had conned 
one lesson that comes sooner or later to all. He 
knew now how vain were youth and health and 
riches, and he rejoiced in the knowledge. 

And as misfortunes beckon each other to their 
prey, and fly from afar towards the spot where 
their mates hover, Mark could not hope to be 
exempt from the common lot. When he was 
nearly recovered, and was busying himself to 
better the condition of his tenants, and make 
employment for some of the poor of the village, 
came down a lawyer, post haste, with news of a 
new claim to his inheritance. His uncle had 
died alone at Braeside, leaving the will that 
made him his heir, and after diligent search no 
other paper could be found, although there were 
many who said that a later will had been made, 
but not recorded for want of time. Mark had 


come from a distant part of the country to take 
possession, and knew nothing of the cousin who 
had been educated to receive the inheritance, but 
discarded in one of the passionate whims of the 
old man. It was after the quarrel that the will had 
been made in Mark’s favor, and to do him jus- 
tice, he had searched diligently for the other and 
later paper, and had long since settled down into 
a comfortable sense of legal possession. 

Now a man was found who swore that a new 
will was made and witnessed by himself, that the 
attorney who drew it was in Australia, and that 
out of revenge towards the niece of old Mr. Syl- 
vester, he had hidden the will. But now, being 
penitent, he wished to do justice to the wronged 
woman, who was very poor, and if he could be 
brought to Braeside he would find the will. 

“ Now what will you do about it ?”’ asked the 
attorney. 

“Do? Why, bring the man here and find the 
will, if there is one,” exclaimed Mark. 

“Tshould not give up this splendid property 
without a struggle,” said the lawyer, doggedly. 

“T will not give it up unless there is a later 
will than mine,” said Mark ; “ but my conscience 
has troubled me a little about this property. 
There is that woman brought up here expressly 
to be the heiress, living in the house like the old 
man’s daughter, and discarded for no very seri- 
ous offence, I believe. If they can show me any 
honest proof that the old man repented before 
he died, she shall have Braeside; if not, I shall 
pay her an annuity. I am ashamed that I have 
not done it before.” 

“You are a most impracticable man,” the 
lawyer said 

“T hope to be an honest one,” said Mark. 

As Mark expected, the paper was found, sworn 
to by many who knew the former proprietor’s 
writing. Mark and even his attorney were satis- 
fied that it was legal as far as the old man’s in- 
tentiong went, although the strict letter of the 
law had not been followed in its construction ; 
and without hesitation, the young man resigned 
all claim to the estate, and prepared to give pos- 
session in a month, and go to seek his fortune in 
some distant part of the world, some new coun- 
try where labor was capital. The month passed 
swiftly, for there were many little loose ends of 
business to settle, and Mark was too proud to 
leave a disorderly property to his successors. 

He had not proceeded so far without the warm 
protest of many friends. The other claimant’s 
title was not clear, they said. If it would bear 
the scrutiny of a court of law, then let her take 
the inheritance, but until that time they coun- 
sellef him to hold possession, and go on as be- 
fore. It was even said that with a vexatious 
lawsuit, whose termination was so uncertain in 
view, the woman would be glad to compromise 
with a handsome allowance from Mark. But he 
shut his ears resolutely, and would not think of 
any other arrangement than the one he consid- 
ered just and righteous.. So the week and the 
day of his departure came round, and all the 
visits were made and the adieus spoken, for 
Mark was to start by early dawn for his native 
town, there to make preparation for his entrance 
on the great world. 

It was late autumn, and as he gazed from the 
library windows, the setting sun streamed redly 
across the faded lawn, and threw out in distinct 
relief the naked branches of the trees. Braeside 
was always beautiful, and in the peace of this In- 
dian summer eve, there seemed somewhat of ho- 
liness in the decayed beauty of the wide-spread- 
ing fields and swells, and clusters of thickets, 
and great spreading branches of oaks, like old 
men spreading out their hands to bless their 
children when their summer-time was gone. 
Mark thought, as he gazed, that if trees could 
feel, they would own a brotherhood with him 
now ; and with eyes fixed on the perspective, up 
which the sunlight streamed, he fell into a fit of 
musing, that was broken at length by the quick 
trot of a horse up the gravel walk, and a ring at 
the door. A woman’s voice inquired for him. 
He got up breathlessly, and sat down again with 
a fearful beating at his heart, for it was Esther’s 
voice, and he had bid her farewell that afternoon 
in the midst of a circle of friends who filled her 
parlor, and had looked his last on her, as he 
thought, when she turned away from the door, 
after bidding him good-night and a prosperous 
journey. There had been tears in her eyes as 
she said it, and the hand he could not help kiss- 
ing had lain trembling and cold in his, but the 
minister was within, no doubt he had a right 
there, and Mark had come off halt broken- 
hearted. It was the last drop in his cup that he 


could not see her alone one moment, and tell her 
before they parted forever, how hopelessly he 
loved her, and that her face and the memory of 
her kindness would sweeten the hours of his 
exile. Now she was before him, blushing, trem- 
bling, and he forgot his misfortunes, everything 
but that she was another’s, and that as a man of 
honor he must say but little of what lay nearest 
his heart. 

They talked of his approaching journey, of 
the great change in his prospects, of the perils 
and the pleasures of those who make their for- 
tunes in the great world, and as the daylight 
waned, she rose to go. 

“I was not satisfied with our last meeting,” 
she said, softly, her hand upon the latch. “I 
wanted to say what I think is due you, that until 
lately I have greatly undervalued your character, 
Mark. I should not have felt satisfied to let you 
go without this acknowledgement. I hope you'll 
forgive my presumption in having judged you.” 

There was a tender sadness in the tone that 
touched him, and it gave him hope, too. 

“Ts there any reason why you may not recon- 
sider the whole of that decision, Esther?” he 
said, taking her hand. “Iam a very poor man 
now, but a better dependence for a true woman 
than I was then.” 

She looked up suddenly into his face. 

“T have not changed, Esther. “I love you far 
more profoundly than ever,” he said, anxiously. 

“‘ Neither have I changed at all,” she said. 

He dropped her hand and would have turned 
away, but the sweet, bashful glow upon her face 
thrilled him. 

“Thave loved you always, Mark,” stole like 
music on his ear, and in the joy and promise of 
this new gift, all past sorrow and misfortune 
were swept away. 

“Who can find a virtuous woman? for her 
price is far above rubies.” 


> 


THREE SETS OF DARE-DEVILS. 


A foreign letter thus describes the character of 
three sets of troops employed by the respective 
combatants in Europe—the first belong to the 
French: “A portion of that terrible army of 
Gen. Yussuf, the Algerine, sharp-shooters, have 
already arrived at Genoa, and taken the railway 
to Turin. This corps is composed of native 
Africans, and are reputed a set of very devils, 
to whom the Zouaves are gentlemanly soldiers. 
Gen. Yussuf, their commander, is also a native 
of Bedouin. In the town of Algiers, on their 
way to Genoa, they broke loose from all com- 
mand, attacked the Jews quarter, carried the bar- 
ricades, the latter had been obliged to build in 
the streets for their protection, and committed 
all sorts of outrages. To balance these, the 
Austrians have an army of 20,000 Croats, a 
body of desperate men, who are kept in subjec- 
tion by the promise of plunder and rapine. 
These men will be marched first across the 'Ti- 
cino into Piedmontese territory. Then again 
Sardinia has her body of Corps-Francs, com- 
manded by Garibaldi, a body of violent men 
composed of the odds and ends of political per- 
secution, a collection of refugees from all coun- 
tries inspired by political hate and a desire for 
vengeance.” 


HOBBS’ LONDON LOCK FACTORY. 


The celebrated lock-picker, Mr. Hobbs, who 
astonished our English friends during the Great 
Exhibition in 1851, by picking Chubbs’ and all 
the other celebrated London locks, has found it 
a profitable business, we understand, to carry on 
the manufacture of American locks in London, 
where he has resided for the past eight years. 
He has a large factory in operation, and has in- 
troduced machinery for making various parts of 
locks which have heretofore been made by hand. 
This has given him a great advantage over those 
who pursue the old jog-trot hand labor system. 
In introducing his machinery for this purpose, 
Hobbs had to proceed very cautiously, so as not 
to raise the ire of the dusky operatives ; he there- 
fore enclosed his factory, and got all his machin- 
ery in order before he commenced operations, 
and then went along like a streak of American 
lightning. His locks have acquired a high repu- 
tation, and he appears to be on the high road to 
fortune.—Boston Journal. 

FEE-SIMPLE. 

Real or landed property is either held in fee or 
for an estate of freehold, or for a term of years. 
The fee or fee-simple includes all the interest in 
the land. A legal anecdote has been transmitted 
to us from a very early period, where a judge, 
who indulged himself in the euphonical phrases, 
“T’d have you to know,” and I'd have you to 
see,” asked a learned sergeant why he had been 
absent when the court required his presence. His 
excuse was that he had been turning the work of 
Coke upon Littleton into verse. The judge called 
for a sample, which the sergeant thus gravely 
delivered : 

A tenant in fee-simple is he 
That need fear neither wind nor weather; 


For Id have you to know and to see, 
‘Tis to him and his heirs forever! 


—Lord St. Leonards’ Handy Book. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
LITTLE CHILDREN. 


BY ANNIE LINDA HAYZ. 


Are you weary, little children, 
Weary cf your life of play— 
Weary of the long, long summer, 
That too soon will pass away ? 


Close your eyes, the night has come, 
Close your eyes and calmly sleep; 

Little children, take this comfort, 
Angel guardians vigils keep. 


God, your Father, looks upon you 
With an eye of love and care; 
Little children, He will guide you, 
And protect from every snare 


Like a parting benediction, 
Breathed by lips we love to hear, 

Comes the murmur—Peace ; God's children 
Have no need for grief and fear. 


Close your eyes, then, little children, 
Nestling near a Father's heart ; 

He will love you, shield and guard, 
All your fears may now depart. 


>— 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
ALICE ELLIOTT’S NEW DRESS. 


BY REUBEN MOORE. 

“ Arice,” said John Elliott, to his wife, one 
evening, as, after finishing his last cup of tea, 
he leaned back in his chair, and put his hand 
into his pocket, “‘ Alice, you want a new dress, 
don’t you? I can let you have some money 
now, if yeu would like it. Our bills are all paid 
up, and I begin to feel as if we could spare 
some.” 

Alice’s face lighted up. “O,can you, John?” 
she said, gladly. “I should like a new dress. I 
want one more than I can tell. But I haven’t 
said anything to you about it. How did you 
know I wanted one ?” 

“O, I guessed!” And the young husband 
laughed. “I know you didn’t say anything, 
and you deserve more than I can give you for 
being so patient, good little wife! I can only 
offer you ten dollars this month. Will that do? 
and next pay-day you shall have some more.” 

“O, thank you, John!” And Alice took the 
ten dollar bill that he passed across the table to 
her. “Yes, I am sure it will do nicely; I am 
glad to have it. But you are sure we don’t want 
it for anything else ?” 

“ Quite sure, Alice,” said John. 

She smiled, drew out her little empty pocket- 
book and placed the money within it. “ Yes, I 
do want a new dress to wear to meeting,” she 
said. “Iam much obliged to you for minding 
it.” 

“Well, go to-morrow and get it, and be sure 
and get a pretty one,” her husband said. 

It was the first time, for months, that Alice 
Elliott had had anything to spend on dress for 
herself; for times had been rather hard with 
them, and John was only a mechanic, with ten 
shillings a day, and lately their household ex- 
penses had taken up the full amount of his wages 
each month. It had even been a matter of some 
contrivance and anxiety to get a new bonnet 
trimming, and gloves, and overshoes, at the com- 
mencement of the winter, and through the whole 
season she had but two dresses for best—her 
brown merino and her black silk—and these had 
been worn so long and so constantly, without a 
single change, that Alice was beginning to feel a 
little discontented ; yes, it must be owned, even 
a little ashamed, when she put one or the other 
on, Sabbath after Sabbath, to wear to church, 
and whenever she wanted to go to “ mother’s.” 

She had been invited to join the sewing-circle 
of the church where she belonged, too, but had 
been obliged, unwillingly, to decline the invita- 
tion. “She could not go,” she said to herself, 
“and meet month after month with people who 
wore different new dresses perhaps almost every 
time they went, while she only had the same old 
dress, and knew that every other one around her 
would be remarking to each other of the fact. If 
she could only have a new dress now.” 

She held up the brown merino and the black 
silk by turns, saw how the skirt of the one was 
beginning to fade around the bottom and needed 
to be turned upside down, and how the other one 
was commencing to crack and grow rusty ; and 
she saw that even they could not much longer be 
presentable, and she turned away with a sizh. 

And this ten dollar bill that fell into her 
hands, like a fairy’s gift, what a source of de- 


light it was to her! ‘Now I will buy a new 
dress,” she said, and forthwith began specalating 
on the quality and quantity desirable. She could 
not get a silk—that she settled with herself in 
the first place. Unless she got a Foulard—yes, 
she might get a Foulard. She might get a Thibet. 
A pretty shade of French blue would do nicely. 
It was very beautiful, and very becoming to her. 
Besides, it was fashionable, and John liked it. 
He always liked blue. Or one of the handsome 
printed cashmeres that were just in fashion ; 
crimson, perhaps, with a maroon figure; or, 
changing the style, a chocolate ground, with the 
figure in crimson; yes, that would be beautiful 
—she would like that very much—she had seen 
some of them made up, and they were quite ele- 
gant. And she would look well in chocolate 
and crimson, with a pretty French embroidered 
collar, and handsome wrought sleeves. How had 
she happened to think of a new collar and 
sleeves ? 

If she should get a new dress, she needed a 
new collar and sleeves to go with it, certainly. 
Her present stock of embroidery—very small it 
was—had done her good service. And it showed 
the service. It showed the home-wash, too, in 
its slightly yellowed tinge, and, in more than one 
instance, had even come to darning. Yes, she 
did certainly need a new collar, at least. The 
sleeves she might make of plain muslin, with 
some pretty embroidery for the wrists, and the 
whole set, in that way, need not cost her more 
than— 

What ? 

They could not cost her /ess than very nearly, 
if not quite, two dollars. And she had only ten 
dollars for her dress. What should she do? 

John sat on one side of the fireplace reading 
his newspaper. She on the other, thinking about 
her contemplated purchase. Suddenly, while 
considering this important and vexatious point 
of the embroidery, a good-humored laugh from 
him startled and aroused her. She looked up; 
he was looking at her with a slightly amused air. 

“Why, Alice, what mournful thing are you 
thinking of?” he asked. 

And Alice laughed, too, in spite of herself. 
“ Why ?” she said. 

“You were wrinkling your forehead terribly, 
that’s all. What was it about ?” 

But of course Alice would not tell him what 
it was about, and gaily denied the wrinkles, and 
after a few more merry words both were silent 
again, and John had resumed his paper, and 
Alice her dry goods calculations. 

This time a new idea found its way into her 
brain. Why couldn’t she flounce her black*silk ? 
That would be best of all. And she could get 
silk enough for a new waist, and the whole would 
not cost so much as a plain dress, that would be 
so much less handsome. She knew she could 
get some nice, soft glossy silk for a dollar and 
ninepence a yard, and six yards would make the 
flounces, and two and a half the waist and 
sleeves ; and that would be—six seventy-five for 
the flounces, and two eighty-one for the waist 
and sleeves—would be just nine dollars fifty-six 
cents exactly. 

And then where were the new collar and 
sleeves 

Already she had become worried and tired 
with thinking about it. Well, she would get the 
silk anyway, and let the embroidery take care of 
itself. Perhaps, when her dress was made, John 
would feel‘as though he could let her have the 
money for the muslins that she wanted. At any 
rate, she would not trouble herself to think about 
it now. It only vexed her, and if the money 
that John gave her was going to be a source of 
vexation instead of pleasure, where was the use 
in her having it all? So she took her work- 
basket and went to sewing, and John read to 
her from the newspaper and gave her something 
else to think about, and so the evening slipped 
along. By-and by he laid down his paper and 
talked with her, watching her diligent fingers as 
she shaped and sewed her work. 

“What are you doing there, Alice?” he said, 
presently. 

“Making an old dress into a new one,” she 
answered, with a half sigh, a half smile. “ Don’t 
you commeud my industry ?” 

“ Certainly, if the object is worth the trouble. 
But it strikes me ”’—and he stopped to look at 
her work—“it strikes me that the material is 
hardly deserving of the time and labor you are 
bestowing on it. Isn’t the dress very much worn, 
and something faded ?” 

“A good deal worn and faded too,” answered 
Alice, and now the sigh came without the smile. 


“It seems to me that I wouldn’t spend my time 
over it, if I were you,” he said. 

“But I must. I want it to put on after my 
housework is done in the mornings. And really, 
I hope the dress will look, when it is donc, a 
great deal better than it promises now.” 

“ But those pieces that you are putting on look 
too new for the rest of the garment. Couldn’t 
you wash ’em out—fade ’em somehow, you 
know—just to look like the other parts ?” 

Alice laughed. ‘I should like to see you turn 
dressmaker,” she said, merrily. 

“If I did, I'd never patch up a dress in that 
way. Now, for pity’s sake, Alice, don’t finish 
the thing! I don’t like to see you in a patched 
dress even while you are doing your work—much 
less when you’ve got it done.” 

“Give me one that doesn’t need patching 
then,” were the gay words that sprang to the lips 
of Alice, but she bethought herself in time. He 
could not give her another dress, or she knew he 
would. “ Well, let me finish it, at least, and 
then we'll see what it looks like,” was her 
rejoinder. 

“ But haven’t you enough dresses to wear in 
the house, without finishing that one?” he 
persisted. 

“ This one that I have on,” she looked down 
at it—it was a plain dark delaine that had been 
worn for best the winter before—‘* this one and 
my de beige.” 

As she sat looking at the delaine, in a half 
meditative way, she saw, for the first time, that 
the under side of the right sleeve was wearing 
out, and that the waist and the upper part of the 
skirt, on the same side, were in a like condition, 
from the constant friction of her arm by sewing. 
The discovery rather startled her. Here was 
more mending and patching to do, and she had 
no pieces to mend this dress—she had not an 
atom of it left. What a poor way her wardrobe 
was getting into ! 

But she said nothing to her husband. Poor 
fellow ! his clothes were hardly better than hers. 
They were whole, it was true, but his common 
suit was wearing threadbare, and his best coat 
was out of fashion entirely. She fell into an 
anxious reverie, and John was silent too. He 
was thinking what a pity it was that Alice had 
such a scanty wardrobe. Suddenly Alice looked 
up. 

“John,” she said, “Iam thinking what a ri- 
diculous thing it is in me to be planning to buy 
a silk dress with this money you have given me, 
when we both are in such need of common 
clothing.” 

“ You are in need, it is true, Alice,” he an- 
swered, thoughtfully ; “in need both of common 
and best clothes, and I only wish I could give 
you the money for all you want.” 

“But you can’t!” Alice said, with an earnest 
face ; ‘and since we have only this ten dollars to 
spare, and both want things to wear every day, 
let us forget all about that best dress that I don’t 
want now, and divide the money, and you buy a 
a pair of new pants, and I will get me two com- 
mon dresses. Now isn’t that better ?” 


She was as animated as possible over her new 
plan, and John laughed, and told her that she 
was a wise little woman, but that he did not care 
to get anything for himself—he would rather she 
would get what she needed, and spend all the 
money for her own dress, for after all it would 
not buy her a great deal—and he could get what 
clothes he wanted by-and-by, when money would 
be more plenty. But Alice insisted. Didn’t he 
see that five dollars would buy her two such nice 
dresses—a pretty gingham and a new mousseline 
delaine—and those would do so nicely for her 
now, and she didn’t want anything else, indeed, 
and wouldn’t he take the other half of the money # 
she should not be content until he did. And she 
urged and entreated so earnestly, that John 
finally accepted it, and kissed her, telling her 
that she was a good little wife to be so careful of 
his wants, when she had so many more wants 
herself. But the kiss and the kind words brought 
quick tears in Alice’s eyes, and she said “no,” 
that she was not good, she had only been very 
selfish not to think of him before ; and then she 
blushed and half laughed in the midst of her 
tears, and said, what would anybody have 
thought of her to see her so earnest about buying 
a best dress, and taking all the money they could 
spare to get it, when she hadn’t a decent common 
dress to wear, and when Join wanted new pants 
to wear to his work ? 

And so John made his purchase the next day, 
and Alice made hers, and both were more than 
satisfied with what they had bought, and by 


another week Alice had both her new dresses 
made up—cut and made every stitch by her own 
little busy hands—for Alice had learned to cut 
and make all her own dresses. And very pretty 
she looked in her new dresses. To be sure, the 
next Sabbath, when they went to church, Alice 
had on her old brown merino; but somehow she 
had become quite reconciled to wearing it—won- 
derfully reconciled indeed, and smoothed down 
its neat folds with a contented smile, saying to 
herself: “I don’t care if I wear it a good while 
longer yet, as long as we can look neat in the 
house. And I don’t want another new dress till 
John can get him another coat.” 

And John and she walked quietly and happily 
to church, and Alice felt quite as contented as if 
the old merino had been a new silk ; for after all 
what did it matter what the material of her dress 
was, when she was going to church? And she put 
all thoughts of dress quite away, and yielded her- 
self up to the happy influence of the beautiful 
Sabbath morning, and the sweet and solemn 
thoughts inspired by the morning service ; and 
when, after the service was over, the congrega- 
tion stood to receive the benediction, and the 
gentle words, “grace, mercy and peace,” de- 
scended so lovingly, so tenderly on the every 
heart of that waiting throng—then where was the 
difference between the broadcloth and velvet ot 
the rich, and the coarse and humble garments 
of the poor? And with Aer heart thrilling with 
a deep and happy emotion as she went out from 
that sacred place, was it not a happier heart than 
those of many who passed her, draped in robes 
so costly, that simple Alice, with the words of 
the morning lesson lingering in her ears, would 
have thought the payment of their price a sin ? 

The very next day, John came home to Alice 
with the good news that his wages were raised 
from ten to eleven shillings a day. 

“And now, Alice,” he said, happily, “ you 
shall have your new dress—yes, two or three of 
them, in a little while.” 

“ And you will get your new coat to wear Sun- 
days,” put in Alice, smilingly. 

“ And we shall have something to give away, 
besides,” added John. 

“So we shall,” said his wife, gladly; “but, 
John, do you know that I do not mean to have 
any new dress just yet, even if you can give it 
to me? For I find that I need so many other 
more important things, that I shouldn’t feel right 
to spend the money for that yet. I will tell you, 
John, I think it is best to geteverything we must 
have first, and wait for what we simply would like 
till afterwards. You must get your coat, to be 
sure, but I will take the money that I should 
spend for my dress, and get boots and rubbers 
and gloves, and a piece of cloth to make up, 
above all. And my bonnet ribbon is almost past 
wear—shouldn’t I look well with the new dress, 
while we want all those things?’ And she 
laughed, and then grew sober. 

“Well,” said John, kindly, “I hope that I 
shall be able to give you now, all those things 
and & great many more that you need, and 
the dresses besides. Now that we have no debts, 
and pay as we go along, I find that I am saving 
enough to get all we want in the way of wearing 
apparel, and with the increase of my wages ad- 
ded to that, I feel as if we are getting quite rich.” 

And the new dresses came by-and-by, and then 
John’s wages were increased still more, and they 
grew quite rich indeed; but until she had got 
every other article of wearing apparel that she 
needed to replenish her failing wardrobe, Alice 
wore her old dress. And many a supercilious 
and gossiping remark was made upon the old 
brown merino and the old black silk; but where 
there was one to speak sneeringly of these, there 
were twenty others to say, “‘ but how neat Alice 
Elliott is!| Every article she wears is faultlessly 
nice. ‘The ‘old brown merino,’ when it is raised 
from the mud, reveals only the whitest and dan- 
tiest of skirts, the neatest boots that any lady 
could wear. Her gloves are unexceptionable. 
Her little straw bonnet, with its pretty, dove-col- 
ored ribbon, is fit for the most fastidious Paris- 
sienne. Her husband’s dress is equally faultless ; 
and when you meet them at home, you will for- 
get the old brown merino you saw in the street 
—her home-dress is so pretty, so elegant, and 
yet so simple ; and her husband, in his tasteful 
dressing-gown and slippers and spotless linen, 
shows such affectionate wifely care. And Alice 
Elliott’s best dress may be an ‘old brown me- 
rind,’ indeed ; but for a’that, and a’that, it is 
worth the most costly velvet-—ay, and more than 
worth it—that was ever worn by the wife of a 
millionnaire.” 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE EVENING VISITOR. 


BY MARGARET VERNE. 


“Don’t stay long, Charlie.” 

“No, Bessie darling.” 

And with a tender kiss upon my lips, my hus- 
band left me. I leaned out of the open window 
and watched him as he walked rapidly away 
down the long shadowy street. It was seldom 
he left me alone of an evening, and as his tall 
form disappeared in the distance, an unaccount- 
able feeling of depression and loneliness settled 
down upon my spirits. The road was gray with 
the gathering of a soft June twilight. The night 
wind swept the green foliage of the elms before 
our cottage into billows, and sighed dreamily 
through the vines thaeclambered up over the low 
windows. A rose broke its heart of crimson 
above my head, and the petals fluttering down 
in a red rain, fell upon my hand. I could not 
have started and shook them off with a quicker 
shiver of dread, had they been so many drops of 
blood. Away off above the pale green belt of 
woodland that shut our little home in from the 
great outside world, I could see the countless 
spires of the city pricking the sky with their sil- 
ver points. I was too fur away in the deep heart 
of the country’s solitude to hear the busy hum of 
life that I knew surged continually back and 
forth in its thronged streets, but looking down 
through the breezy fringe of shrubbery which 
skirted either side of the narrow village road, I 
could see the gleam of its countless lamps, the 
white glimmer of the moonlight on its crowded 
roots, and the broken silver of its beautiful 
river, beating and trembling as its sparkling 
waters slid noiselessly along past the winding 
shores. 

I remembered, as I sat there, gazing timidly 
forward into the darkness, how, years before, I 
had wandered into that great pitiless city a deso- 
late-hearted orphan. I remembered how for long, 
weary years I toiled in its choked atmosphere 
for the scanty pittance that fed and clothed me. 
I remembered that the first break in the weary 
sameness of that lonely life, was the sympathy 
of the ruddy-cheeked, honestlooking farmer 
youth, who, all through the dusty summer, 
brought every day his store of fresh vegetables to 
my aunt’s door. I remembered how very often 
among his stock of radishes and plump heads of 
lettuce, or his later store of beans and peas, and 
early corn, there would be cuddled down for me 
a bunch of azure violets, or a cluster of scarlet 
columbines, and how, as he tossed them to me 
with a smile, his dark eyes would rest for a mo- 
ment in a glance of pitying tenderness upon 
my face, which had grown so pale and old look- 
ing before its time. 

And I remembered, too, with a happy thrill of 
gladness, that when the sad-hearted child had 
matured into the still sadder-hearted woman, and 
the brown cheeks of the rustic youth had taken 
on the darker tinge of manhood; when I had 
grown well nigh sick of my homeless, loveless, 
monotonous life, he came to me, and clasping 
both my hands in one of his strong, hardened 
palms, told me that for years, ever since he first 
looked upon my sober, girlish face, his heart had 
been ripening slowly into the full beauty of per- 
fect love. And then he asked me, while the 
quick, impatient yearning of his heart broke 
through the tremulous agitation of his voice, to 
share with him his humble country home, and 
trust for my future to the love of his true heart 
and the strength of his brave hands. 

There was no romance in his wooing. It was 
only the utterance of a manly heart, simply yet 
earnestly spoken; but never were tender words 
more musical toa woman’s ear. I placed my 
hand in his with a trust as simple and strong as 
that a child gives its mother, and when I stood 
beside him at the altar, my wifely vows thrilled 
up from a heart that could have been no happier 
had the white bodice under which it beat been of 
satin instead of muslin, and the snowy roses 
which trembled above the happy heavings of my 
bosom, clusters of milky pearls instead. 

For three years we had lived there in our 
pleasant, secluded little home, and in the gather- 
ing gloom of that mild summer night, with its 
sweet breath on my forehead and its holy hush 
upon my pulses, I wondered, while tears born of 
joy trembled up to my eyelids, how many in the 
city’s great hive of human hearts had found such 
a haven of rest and peace, and sweet security as 
held me in its holy shelter. 

And there was yet another golden influence 


broadening across my life. The little cradle 
standing in the further corner of my sitting room, 
where the gleam of the lamplight might not fall 
too brightly into the face of the baby tenant, 
would have told you what that influence was. 

“Let people say what they will,” I whispered, 
almost audibly to myself, “of the rhapsodies of 
a first love dream, or the lrappiness that is 
merged into fullness at the marriage altar, there 
is no other joy so sweet, no other rapture so in- 
tense as that which leaps to the mother’s heart 
when she looks on the countenance of her first- 
born.” And going forward softly, I knelt beside 
the cradle and swayed it tenderly backward and 
forward with my hands, while I thanked God for 
the pretious burden it held. 

My eyes traced out the outlines of that sweet 
baby face upon the pillow. In the dainty curve 
of the little mouth, I saw what it gave me sucha 
proud pleasure to see, the flexible beauty of its 
father’s. I knew the color of the shut eyes was 
the same blueness which deepened mine, but the 
dark eyelashes that fringed the ivory lids, and 
the soft rings of brown hair that stirred with 
every pulsing of the snowy temples, were like no 
one’s else but Charlie’s. 


“ Ha, ha, ha!” 

I had folded my arms across the cradle pillow 
beside my babe, and fallen asleep with my head 
dropped languidly into them. But that wild, 
quick laugh startled me from my slumber 
instantaneously, and with a sudden shiver of ap- 
prehension, I looked up. A woman stood in the 
centre of the apartment, her black hair, half- 
fallen out of braid, dropping loosely about her 
shoulders, and a pair of large, wild looking eyes 
that thrilled me with a sort of wierd magnetism, 
fastened intently upon me. I had heard no rap, 
no footfall, no opening or closing of doors, only 
that strange burst of laughter, and so I sat with- 
out moving, staring with a kind of childish fright 
at the intruder. 

“People who don’t want visitors at night, 
mustn’t leave their windows open,” she said at 
last, with a smile that displayed two rows of 
glistening teeth, and gave a brighter gleam to her 
black eyes. ‘ See how I tore my dress in getting 
in to see you,” and she held up her soiled de- 
laine skirt, displaying a rent near the bottom. 
“TI caught it on the briery vines here,” she 
added, going toward the window. ‘ What do 
you allow such trumpery to grow for ?—they 
breed shadows,” and winding her long bony fin- 
gers through one of the green festoons, she 
stripped off a handful of the glossy leaves and 
scattered them contemptuously upon the carpet. 

I did not answer her, but rose tremblingly and 
offered her a chair, for I felt an indescribable fear 
of the strange creature who had vaulted in at my 
window and made herself so much at home in 
my presence. 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” she said, spurning 
the proffered chair rudely with her foot. “TI 
prefer walking. It would kill me to sit still,” 
and folding her arms upon her breast, she strode 
backward and forward a few times across the 
floor, the glance of her glistening eyes sweeping 
the apartment like a vulture’s, while I stood 
watching her, pale, dismayed and shivering with 
terror. Finally she stopped in front of me. 

“ Will you build a fire? Iam cold ?” 

I noticed that her white teeth knocked chat- 
teringly together as she spoke, and her whole 
frame quivered as in anague fit. I dared not re- 
fuse her request, although it had been a dry sul- 
try day, and the evening atmosphere was none 
too cool for comfort. A bright fire was soon 
blazing upon the hearth, and she threw herself 
down beside it, stretching her hands, that I saw 
were thin and bony, over the sparkling coals. 

“ Do you know I am alwayscold? I haven’t 
been warm for years.” 

“Let me bring youa shawl,” I suggested, tim- 
idly. My words sounded like whispers in com- 
parison with her clear, sharp, steel-like tones. 

She nodded assent to my offer, and as I 
wrapped my crimson cashmere about her shoul- 
ders, she caught me almost fiercely by the arm 
and drew me down beside her. I struggled 
against her force, but it was as an infant might 
have struggled witha lion. q§he held me fast. 

“ Sit still, fool. Ihave something to tell you.” 

Her voice frightened me, it was so fierce, and 
her glittering eyes burned upon me like two 
coals of fire. Almost fainting, I cowered down 
at her feet. 

“Twas going to tell you. Ha, ha, ha! Have 
you a husband ?” 

“Yes.” 


I forced myself to answer steadily. “ O, it he 
were only here!” I murmured silently to myself. 

“Well, I had one once, but he ceased to love 
me after a while. He never told me of it, but I 
found it out, and so one night I strangled him 
in his sleep. O, how sweetly I slept after my 
work! In the morning when I woke, I laid my 
hand on his forehead to see if he was quite dead. 
It was white and cold, very, very cold, and the 
chill struck to my blood. That is why I am so 
cold. I thought I should freeze. It seemed as 
if my heart were made of ice, and all my pulses 
were numb as a dead man’s. My husband 
hated me. I knew it when I killed him, and so 
he cursed me with this eternal chillness. But I 
had a glorious revenge. I dragged his body 
from the bed and struck the white face with my 
palms till they smarted fur pain. The great 
blue eyes stared at me with a dull, dead, defiant 
glare, but I smote the heavy eyelids down upon 
the cheeks. And then I stamped upon his breast 
till I heard the bones crush under me. What 
rare sport it was! You should have been there 
to enjoy it. I dug a grave out under the currant 
bushes and buried him. O, how redly the cur- 
rants have ripened there ever sigce. They be- 
trayed me at last, they looked so like drops of 
blood. People said I murdered Edgar, but I fled 
away from them, and they haven’t found me yet. 
If they should, they would kill me, freeze me to 
death.” 

My heart stood still with terror as she ceased 
speaking, and I tried to cry aloud in the agony 
of my dreadful fear. But the words fainted upon 
my lips. Her steady gaze had been upon my 


face all the time, never faltering in its intense 


magnetic power. I thought I should go mad, 
sitting there as powerless as if petrified into 
stone, under the horrible fascination of that be- 
wildering glance, so near her that one of her 
slender, naked arms lay across my knee—so near 
that I could feel her hot breath come and go 
upon my cheek, and all the while those wild, 
fierce eyes scorching me with their scrutiny. 

My babe, wakened by her voice, stirred in its 
cradle, and cooed to me gleefully. I sprang up 
at the sound, but my tormentor was there before 
me, tossing my child up in her arms, and laugh- 
ing scornfully at its cries and struggles. Would 
Charles never come? Once free from the ser- 
pent-like spell of her gaze, I would have called 
for help, but I dared not leave my precious babe 
in her power. And so I clung to her dress, 
begging her to let me take the child and soothe it. 
She shook me off and struck me savagely in the 
face. 
“You haven’t heard the whole of my story 
yet. When you do, it will be time enough to 
dawdle with this toy,” and she made a motion to 
toss my baby on the glowing grate. “ Hear me 
through. I told you I had a husband. I had 
more. Two children that would have been 
beautiful as cherubs, had not their father’s eyes 
looked out at me from their ‘faces, till I learned 
to hate them even as I hated him and his ac- 
cursed memory. I thought at first I would dig 
them out, but I knew people would guess. who 
did it, and I dared not. So I waited. One day 
I was sewing on the piazza, and Nelly—my old- 
est baby’s name was Nelly—was playing beside 
me. She tangled her dimpled fingers in my 
work, and when I scolded her, she only laughed, 
and climbing upon my knee, clasped her little 
hands across her eyes, and peered roguishly 
through her parted fingers into my face. Her 
eyes looked to me then as Edgar’s had done 
when they stared at me the morning I killed him, 
and I thought her voice sounded like his, too. 
Shall I tell you what I did? I drew the shining 
needle from the garment I was sewing, and 
stabbed her little temples with it, driving its 
sharp point in and in more times than I could 
count, till she straightened out in my arms with 
a low gasp, and died. Then I carried herin and 
laid her upon her bed. I drew the sheet up over 
the stiff little figure and waxen face, and watch- 
ing until the white folds fell softly in to the 
still outline of the body, laughed such delicious 
laughter as made the whole house ring with 
merriment. 

“Then I went to the cradle where my other 
babe was sleeping—a babe about like this one, 
and knelt down beside it. Do you know whenI 
stopped to look in at your window to-night, and 
saw you here asleep, you made me think of that 
time? I should not have come in had it not been 
for that. And do you know, too, that your 
child here has just such blue eyes as I hate. I 
suffocated my babe while it slept. See—just in 
this way !” 


She laid her hand tightly across the little nos- 
trils and quivering mouth of my babe, and held 
its struggling body toward me till I saw the veins 
swelling rapidly in its forehead, and the purple 
hue of suffocation mounting to its temples. 
Then my maternal instinct broke the horrid 
spell that had well nigh palsied me into utter 
helplessness, and with the strength which love 
and terror gave me, I sprang forward. 

There was a short, quick struggle, a wrestling 
with arms that seemed to me like shafts of iron, 
a panting for breath as we each strove for mas- 
tery over the other, and then I reeled backwards, 
clasping my babe sobbing yet uninjured to my 
bosom. 

The firelight flashed and flickered across the 
detested features of my murderous companion. 
It showed me the white, fascinating gleam of her 
glittering teeth, the long, luxuriant hair, floating 
like an inky cloud about her shoulders, the lurid 
anger that shot from her fierce eyes, the lip white 
with rage, and wreathed in a smile that told me 
plainer than words could have done, the devilish 
purpose that was in her heart. 

The momentary strength that had been given 
me, was all gone. I was weak and powerless as 
the frightened infant that clung crying to my 
neck. I knew there was no escape forme. I 
thought of Charles and his despairing agony 
when he should come home to find his wife and 
daughter murdered by unknown hands. I 
breathed a rapid prayer to Heaven for my soul’s 
salvation, and drew my child with a tight pres- 
sure to my heart. Then the instinct of self- 
preservation swept over me. I thought of the 
beautiful world I was just beginning to love, of 
the home that was so dear to me, of my precious 
husband and babe, and I could not give them up, 
least of all by a death so frightful. 

I gave a long, sharp, maddening scream for 
help, which they told me afterwards was heard 
for miles around. The next moment, with a 
howl like that of a wolf too long kept at bay, the 
woman dashed towards me. Her iron fingers 
closed about my throat, her furious eyes glared 
into mine, and her hot lips almost pressed my 
forehead. The room seemed swimming darkly 
about me. I gasped, staggered, and then, God 
be praised, I heard a quick, springing step along 
the gravelled walk, swift feet bounded through 
the hall, and the sitting-room door was thrown 
open with a force that jarred the whole house 
to its foundation. A strong hand hurled her 
backward from my side; I felt the passionate 
clasp of protecting arms about my waist, looked 
up to recognize my husband’s dear, familiar face 
bending above me, and then in the sudden revul- 
sion which followed that fever of torturing fear 
and intense excitement, fainted upon his breast. 

An hour later, when I had sufficiently recov- 
ered to tell the whole story to the crowd of curi- 
ous neighbors gathered about me, there came a 
loud rap at our door, and my husband ushered 
in a couple of men, one carrying a pair of hand- 
cuffs and a bludgeon, the other a lantern and a 
stout rope. 

“ Have you seen anything of a crazy critter up 
this way ?”’ inquired one, who appeared to be the 
leader of the twain. “A woman has escaped 
from the Lunatic Asylum down here, and we’re 
in pursuit of her.” 

“ You had a narrer escape, ma’am—a narrer 
escape,” he added, turning to me, as my husband 
repeated to him the incidents of the evening. 
« It’s dangerous to have such mad critters go un- 
hung, 7think. Locks, and bars, and handcuffs 
are nothin’ to ’em. This woman, especially, 
seems bent on doin’ mischief, and has actually 
crazed herself into the idee that she has killed a 
dozen or two of people already. We'llsee if we 
can’t keep her, though, when we catch her 
agin.” 

But their bird had flown. While my husband 
was restoring me to consciousness, she had fled 
—vanished as mysteriously as she came. They 
found her dead, a week afterwards, in a wood- 
land about ten miles beyond, where she had evi- 
dently died of exposure and starvation. 

That night of terror made me physically a 
coward ever after, and though I have tried to out- 
grow its influence, every event is stamped in- 
effaceably upon my mind, and the very thought 
of spending an evening alone, will make me 


‘shudder and grow pale, even now. 


He who promises himself anything, but what 
may properly arise from his own property or 
labors, and goes beyond the desire of possessing 
above two parts of three, even in that, lays up 
for himself an increasing heap of afflictions and 
disappointments. 
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SKETCHES OF SING SING, NEW YORK. 


M. M. Battou, Ese. : Dear Sir,—The day selected for my 
visit to Sing Sing, for the purpose of making the accompanying 
sketches for your Pictorial, proved to be excessively hot, one of 
those mischances which will befall an artist, as “ well as the rest of 
mankind,” when he proposes working in the open air. Moreover 
the place was thronged with strangers, owing to a local celebra- 
tion, and it was with difficulty that I could obtain accommodation. 
Directed to the “ best hotel,” I climbed the steep ascent by which 
access is gained to Sing Sing proper. I was unfortunate, how- 


ever, in my applications to the “best hotel” and several other | 
houses, and accordingly retracing my steps to the railroad depot, | 
finally procured lodyings,at the “ Empire,” a sort of eating sa- | 
In the morning I found that my window looked | 


loon hard by. 
out upon the Hudson, and presented a fine view up the river, em- 
bracing Teller’s Point, the Long-Clove Mountain, and Haver- 
straw Bay. I availed myself of the opportunity of sketching 
Teller’s Point and the Rock Lake Icehouses. The first is one of 
those interesting localities which are inseparably connected with 


the history of our country, and stands out as one of the landmarks | 


of that eventful episode—the treason of Arnold and the execu- 
tion of the unfortunate Andre. The Vulture which brought Andre 


up the river to his conference with the traitor Arnold, anchored | 


off this point, about in the position of the vessel represented in my 
sketch. From her Andre was rowed to the foot of Long-Clove 
Mountain, seen over the point in the distance, where, in the dark- 
ness of night, the traitor and his victim met for the first time face 
to face, and heard each other’s voices. The chronicler tells us 
that their conference lasted until the approach of day, and they 
had not then completed their arrangements. Arnold suggested to 
his companion that they should ride to the house of Joshua Smith 
and finish their business, which the latter, with much reluctance, 
finally consented to. They accordingly mounted horses which 
were in waiting, and about daybreak and soon after a cannonad- 
ing was heard in the direction of the Vulture. Andre looked to- 
wards the vessel, and saw her hoist her anchor and drop down 
stream. His feelings may be imagined as he beheld the only 
means of escape leaving him, particularly as he had been made 
aware of the fact that he was within the American lines, and that 
too in disguise. Fully sensible of his danger, he watched anx- 
iously until he saw her drop anchor, when his spirits again re- 
vived and the conference was continued. The cause of the firing 
was as follows: Colonel Henry Livingston, who commanded at 
Verplanck’s Point, was informed that the vessel lay so near shore 
that she might be reached with artillery, and accordingly conceived 
the idea of destroying her. During the night, while Arnold and 
Andre were in conference, he despatched a party to Teller’s Point 
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with a four-pounder, with orders to open a fire upon the 
vessel, which they did with so much effect that, had not 
the flood tide enabled her to get off, she must have sur- 
rendered to the brave little pariy with the four-pounder. 
Colonel Livingston had the day before applied to Arnold 
for heavier ordnance, but he had eluded his demand 
upon some frivolous pretext, and he was compelled to 
make the attempt with the ficld-piece. On sending to 
General Lamb, at West Point, for ammunition, that of- 
ficer returned a limited supply, with the remark that he 
hoped it would be used sparingly, as, in his opinion, 
firing ata vessel with a four-pounder was a waste of 
powder. Little did he or Colonel Livingston think of 
the importance of that cannonade. It drove the Vul- 
ture from her mooring down the river, thus increasing 
the distance between Andre and his means of escape, 
and compelling him to attempt a return by land, which 
led to his capture and execution, and the escape of Ar- 
nold. Who can tell the mighty difference there might 
have been in the destiny of our country, had Andre been 
able to return to the ship, and the traitorous designs of 
Arnold been consummated? West Point was the key 
of the river, and once in possession of that important 
post, the enemy could have most effectually cut off all 
communication between the Eastern States and the rest 
of the confederates, and thus brought the war to a close. 
How different might have been the history of our coun- 
try, had not that cannonading occurred on Teller’s Point! 
The rebellion quelled; Washington, the Pater Patriae, 
Hancock, Adams, Franklin, Jefferson, and a host of 
others, whom we to day delight to honor as the noblest 
of patriots, handed over to the tender mercies of the 
hangman, and our country still under the sway of the 
British sceptre. Such would have been, without doubt, 
the consequences of that traitorous act which was only brought to 
light by the means of the firing of that four pounder on Teller’s 
Point. After finishing my sketch, I took a seat upon the piazza of 
the hotel and made a sketch of the Rockland Lake Icehouses, 
shown in one of the smaller engravings of the series. 

This is the great depot from whence New York de- 

rives the larger portion of her supply of ice, and I as- 

sure you I looked across the water on this excessively 

hot June day, with a longing desire to cross and enjo 

a siesta under the shadow of one of those huge build- 

ings filled to repletion with refreshing coolness. The 

lake is situated in the notch back of the buildings seen 

in the engraving, and its waters are remarkably clear. 

It is between four and five miles in circumference, =35 
and affords an unfailing supply of clear, crystal-like 
ice, which, when cut, is placed in the icehouses at the 
brow of the hill, and in the season it is run down over 
the long slides to the houses at the docks, whence it is 
shipped on board the vessels destined to convey it to the 
city. It was nearly nine o’clock when I finished my 
sketch of Rockland Lake Icehouses, and I hastened to 
climb the steep ascent to the town ere the noonday sun 
made ita task too unpleasant. I sought a chaperon, and 
found a very kind and obliging one in the person of 
Mr. Roscoe, of the Herald, who spent the rest of the 
morning with me in showing me points of interest, 
and introducing me to others who could furnish me 
information. Our first call was upon Dr. J. C. Fisher, 
who takes a warm interest in everything appertaining 
to or connected with the history of the place, and from 
him I learned, among other things, that the Vulture 
returned the fire of the cannoniers on Teller’s Point, 
as is evidenced by a cannon-ball which had been cut 
out of atree in that locality. We spent an agreeable 
half-hour with him, and then started for North Hill for 
the purpose of getting a sketch of Sing Sing which 
should give a good idea of the place. Lying as it 
does in a sort of basin, behind the brow of the hill, it 
is scarcely seen to any advantage from the water, and 
the traveller who passes by without stopping is apt to 
suppose it an inconsiderable town. The point selected 
by Mr. R. was an admirable one fora sketch, embrac- 
ing within the view all that portion of the town lying on the hill, 
together with some charming river scenes, which I regret much I 
was unable to give in my drawing. While engaged in making 
our sketch, let us turn to the record and see what we can gather 
of its history and statistics. The origin of the name Sing Sing 


has been variously stated, and as we are left to select for ourselves, 
I am inclined to favor the story that it was named by a Dutch 
trader after the town of Tsing Tsing in China, which he had been 
in the habit of visiting. It is situated on the east bank of the 
Hudson, about thirty-three miles from the city of New York. 
The river at this point reaches its greatest breadth, being four miles 
in width, presenting the most enchanting landscape in every direc- 
tion. Its population in 1850, according to the Yast census, was 
3000, although since the Hudson River Railroad has been com- 
pleted and running, it has increased, like all the towns along 
the line of the road, in a rapid ratio, and is now probably double 
that number. It is celebrated for its educational institutions, the 
principal of which is the Mount Pleasant Institute, situated on 
one of the most retired streets, and having a commanding view ot 
the river and the surrounding scenery. he number of students 
is limited to fitty, who are taught horsemanship and military tac- 
tics in addition to the usual branches. There are several churches, 
a bank, and two newspapers in the place. The Croton aqueduct 
rm through the centre of the town, and crosses the Sing Sin 
ill ia a magnificent arch of masonry 88 feet from abutments, an 

100 feet from the water. The top of this arch is seen in the centre 
of the large engraving. The principal object of attraction to 
strangers, however, is the State Prison, which is situated on the 
bank of the river, about half a mile below the town. These build- 
ings are of marble or limestone, and form three sides of a square. 
The main edifice is 484 feet long and five stories high, containing 
cells for 1000 prisoners, who are engaged in various mechanic 
arts and in quarrying the marble or limestone which is so abun- 
dant in the neighborhood. The system and discipline of the 
prison owe their origin to Elam Lynds, for many years agent of 
the Auburn Prison. The convicts are shut up in separate cells 
for the night, and on Sundays, except when attending religious 
services in the pe While at work they are not allowed to ex- 
change a word with each other, under any pretence whatever ; nor 
to communicate any intelligence to each other in writing ; nor to 
exchange looks, or winks, or to make use of any signs except 
such as are necessary to convey their wants to the waiters. The 
plan of confining each convict in a separate cell during the night, 
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or the “ Auburn system,” as it is called, was adopted at the Au- 
burn Prison in 1824. The — at that time contained but 550 
cells. Being, therefore, totally inefficient to accommodate all the 
convicts of the State, an act was passed by the Legislature, au- 
thorizing the erection of a new one. Sing Sing was selected as 
the location, and Capt. Lynds 
as agent to build it. He was 
directed to take from the Au- 
burn Prison one hundred con- 
victs ; to remove them to the 
ground selected for the site of a 
new prison ; to purchase mate- 
rials, employ keepers and 
guards, and to commence the 
construction of the building. 
The reasons for taking the con- 
victs from Auburn and trans- 
porting them so great a dis- 
tance, instead of from New 
York, were, that the convicts at 
the former place had been ac- 
customed to cutting and laying 
stone, and had been brought by 
a Lynds into the perfect 
and regular state of discipline 
he had established there, and 
which was indispensably neces- 
sary to their safe-keeping in the 
open country, and the success- 
ful prosecution of the work. 
The party arrived at Sing Sing 
without accident or disturbance, 
in May, 1825, without a place 
to receive them, or a wall to 
enclose them. A temporary 
barrack was erected to receive 
the convicts at night, and they 
were then set at work building 
the prison, each working at his 
trade—one a carpenter, another 
a mason, etc.—all the time hav- 
ing no other means to kee 

them in obedience but the rigid 
enforcement of the strict disci- 
= adopted at the Auburn 
?rison. For four years the 
convicts, whose numbers were 
gradually increased, were en- 
gaged in building their own 
prison, and finally completed it 
in 1829. After finishing my 
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sketch I returned to my hotel, on the way stop- 

ing to make the sketch of the Bank. After 

inner I sketched the view of the Prison, and 
prepared to leave by the 3.30 train for Ver- 
plancksand Stony Points. While sitting on 
the piazza waiting for the train, and suffering in- 
tensely from the heat, I changed my intention, 
and seeing the 3.28 train for New York at the 
depot, I paid my bill and started for home, in- 
stead of up the river, content to await cooler 
weather for travelling sketches. 

Yours truly, 
“Neutra Tint.” 


THE ERUPTION OF SKAPTA. 

Of all the countries in Europe, Iceland is 
the one which has been the most minutely map- 
= The Danish government seems to have 

a hobby about it, and the result has been 
a chart so beautifully executed that every little 
crevice, each mountain torrent, each flood of lava 
is laid down with an accuracy perfectly astonish- 
ing. One huge blank, however, in the southwest 
corner of this map of Iceland, mars the integ- 
rity of the almost microscopic delineation. To 
every other part of the island the engineer has 
succeeded in penetrating ; one vast space alone 
of about four hundred miles has detied his in- 
vestigation. Over the area occupied by the 
Skapta Jokul no human foot has ever wan- 
dered. Yet it is from the centre of this district 
that has descended the most frightful visitation 
ever known to have desolated the island. This 
event occurred in the year 1782. The preced- 
ing winter and spring had been unusually mild. 
Towards the end of May, a light bluish fog 
to float along the confines of the untrod- 
den tracts of Skapta, accompanied in the be- 
ginning of June y a great trembling of the 
earth. On the 8th of that month, immense 
pillars of smoke collected over the hill count 
towards the north, and coming down against the wind in a south- 
erly direction, enveloped the whole district of Sida in darkness. 
A whirlwind of ashes then swept over the face of the country, 
and on the 10th innumerable fire sprouts were seen leaping and 
flaring amid the icy hollows of the mountain, while the river 
Skapta, one of the largest in the island, having first rolled 
down to the plain a vast volume of foctid water mixed with sand, 
suddenly disappeared. Two days afterwards a stream of lava, 
issuing from sources to which no one has ever been able to pene- 
trate, came sliding down the bed of the dried-up river, and in a 
short time—though the channel was six hundred feet deep and 
two hundred broad—the glowing deluge overflowed ite banks, 
crossed the low country of Medelland, ripping the turf up before 
it, and poured into a great lake, whose waters flew hissing into 
the air at the approach of the fiery intruder. Within a few more 
days the basin of the lake itself filled, and the unexhausted tor- 
rent recommenced its march. When it was imprisoned between 
the high banks of the Skapta, the lava was five or six hundred 
feet deep; but as soon as it spread out into the plains its depth 
never exceeded one hundred feet. The eruption of sand, pumice, 
ashes and lava continued till the end of August, when the Pluton- 
ic drama concluded with a violent earthquake. 

For a whole year a canopy of cinder-laden clouds hung over 
the island. Sand and ashes irretrievably overwhelmed thousands 
of acres of fertile pasturage. The Faroe Islands, the Shetland 
and the Orkneys, were deluged with volcanic dust, which percep- 
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tibly contaminated the pure skies of England and Holland. Me- 
phitic vapors tainted the atmosphere of the whole island ; even 
the grass which no einder rain had stifled, completely withered 
up; the fish perished in the poisoned sea; a murrain broke out 
among the cattle, and a disease resembling the scurvy among the 
inhabitants themselves. Stephenson has calculated that 9000 
persons, and 229,000 horses, cattle and sheep, died from the effects 
of this one eruption. The most moderate calculation puts the 
number of human deaths at upwards of 1300, and of cattle, etc., 
about 158,000.—ZLord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 


CROSSING THE ALPS. 

Crossing the Alps, it seems, is not as difficult as when Napoleon 
the First achieved the task afew years ago. A foreign correspon- 
dent of the New York Times thus describes the government road 
over Mount Cenis, over which are now pouring the French bat- 
talions, and over which runs a regular line of diligences: ‘ The 
road over Mount Cenis is macadamized throughout its whole ex- 
tent, and is wide and in perfect order, consisting of easy grades. 
The journey over the pass is no pleasant affair, even to one who 
occupies the protected seats in a comfortable diligence—what 
must it be to soldiers on foot, wet with severe rains, and incum- 
bered with knapsack and arms? The pass is 6825 feet high— 
nearly 300 feet higher than the famous Simplon pass. That of 


the great St. Bernard, over which Napoleon conducted his army 
The easy 


before any road had been formed, is 8200 feet high. 
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grades of the Mount Cenis road, and the pro- 
tection furnished by granite posts on its exte- 
rior, within seven or eight feet of each other— 
firmly planted in the earth, and about four feet 
high—indicate that a principal object in thus 
forming it, was the easy and safe hauling of 
cannon and baggage over the line. I walked 
for miles over the road, in the ascent trom the 
Sardinian side, and carefully observing its con- 
struction. The engineering difficulties were 
immense, but they have been overcome with 
such skill, that the ascent is uniform and easy 
in every part. Occasionally a level place is 
left to afford relief to horses from the wearisome- 
ness of a steady pull. I noticed that the marks 
of the drill used in blasting were nearly oblit- 
erated, the effect of long-continued exposure to 
severe storms, and the character of the rock, 
which is a soft limestone. One is struck with 
wonder that such a great work over high moun- 
tains, should have been formed and finished on 
a line exceeding fifty miles. It is kept in high 
order, and is descended on a brisk trot with en- 
tire safety. It seems most appropriate, as this 
= great road was the work of the elder Napoleon, 
» - that the representative of his name should dis- 
tinguish himself by using it for the march of a 
great army aimed at the same power which 
Napoleon successfully encountered soon after 
crossing the Swiss Alps.” —People’s Gazette. 


A RUSSIAN FAST LADY. 

Nothing remained of the clamor that had 
been, but the low mumbling of aknot of naval 
courtiers near the wheel, who, alike indifferent 
to the raging elements, the pitching boat, or 
the creature-sufferings around them, continued 
their discourse in broken phrases, between long~ 
drawn whiffs of Jewcoff’s “superlatives,” for 
which privilege they had preferred paying a 
two-shilling fare in our steamer to a free pas- 
sage in a crown boat, where smoking is prohibited. To some such 
weighty consideration we were probably indebted for the company 
of a pretty woman who sat opposite to us, and whose Madonna- 
like countenance I had been intently admiring for some time, for, 
thrusting a small, delicately-gloved hand into the pocket of her 
Cashmere morning dress, she pulled out an embroidered case, 
from whence leisurely selecting a paperos, she shut it with a loud 
snap and returned it to her pocket, looking round meanwhile as if 
in search of something which, in my ignorance, I supposed to be 
some rough surface whereon to rub a lucifer, but one of the naval 
smokers before alluded to, better acquainted with the nature of 
the difficulty, gallantly approached her and proffered the lighted 
end of his cigar. The lady rose, their heads drew near, she ob- 
tained a light and gracefully thanked him; he bowed, and the 
both resumed their seats, she—the beautiful Madonna !—0O, tell it 
not to “ Punch ”—sat there puffing away most manfully, her el- 
bow over the side, ard her legs across. My friend informed me 
that she was really a woman of some consequence, married to a 
man of high rank, and the mother of several children; and fur- 
thermore, that she was a capital “‘whip”—a very uncommon ac- 
complishment for this part of the world, “fast” ladies of this genus 
being rare in Russia—she was not an indifferent swearer, and that, 
par fantaisie, she smoked green tea.—Sizx Years in Russia. 


A man is no more a wit for having many ideas, than a general 
, for having many soldiers. . 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ersitox, Boston.—1. The word Yankee was first used 
in print about the time of the Revolution. It origi- 
nated in the Indian pronunciation of the word ‘ Eng- 
lish,” which they called ‘* Yenghees.”” 2 The dollar 
mark ($) is undoubtedly a modification of the figure 
8, denoting a Spanish piece of eight reals, or, as the 
dollar was formerly called, a piece of eight. 

N. H., Ulinois.—The words “In the midst of life we are 
in death,” were first used in the burial service of the 
Episcopal church (in English), and the sentiment is 
expressed in the earlier service books of the Greek and 
Roman churches. The sentence was probably adopted 
from one or the other of the older churches. 

Mecuanic, Portsmouth, N. H.—Iron chair cables did 
not come into geueral use in the English navy until 
1812. The chain cable of the steamship Adriatic. built 
for the Collins line, weighs fifty pounds per link. In 
the process of proving, one of the weakest links gave 
way at ninety-seven tons pressure, with a force that 
shook the building. A new link was substituted, and 
the cable withstood a strain of 105 tons. The cables 
of the Great Eastern are yet stouter, each link weigh- 
ing seventy pounds 

Bow Oar.”—The Gazette publishes acarefully prepared 

article upon the boating interests. It appears that 

there are attached to the Charles River fleet sixteen 
club boats, four shell boats, thirty-six single-scull 
wherries, five double-scull wherries, five dories, and six 
row boats. not wherries. Jarvis D. Braman owns 
twenty boats. There are five Indian canoes. Of 
achts, there are five schooner rigged and ten sloops. 
veral new boats are in process of construction, and 
it is estimated that the aggregate value of bouts of all 
kinds used on the river. exclusive of those owned at 

the colleges, is nearly 330.000. 

M. C., Roxbury, Mass —In 1836, the New York Star writ- 
ing upon the probable speedy establishment of lines of 
steamships between the ports of Liverpool and New 
York, said: * They must, however, be very large 
ships—we should say from 800 to 1000 tons, and built 
with every possible strength and durability, with pow- 
erful engines, and room for at least twelve days’ fuel.”’ 
In 1836, one of the newspapers has this paragraph : 
“ An immense steam frigate, to be called the Gorgon, 
is to be built in London. She is to be 1100 tons, and 
will carry twelve guns. She is to be larger than the old 
seventy-fours.” 


« 


THE WAR IN EUROPE. 

For a long time our foreign journals and our 
own contemporary sheets must be filled with ar- 
ticles upon the war now waging in Italy, and 
with the incidents of that eventful struggle. 
Fortunately our own country stands aloof from 
the portentous strife, in the enjoyment of the 
blessings of peace, while the cannon thunders 
and steel flashes on the plains of Piedmont. 
Yet, separated by more than three thousand 
miles of ocean from the theatre of war, we can- 
not, though distant, be uninterested spectators of 
what is transpiring in the Old World. The ap- 
plauded sentiment of the old Roman poet, “I 
deem nothing belonging to humanity foreign to 
me,” is the sentiment of every true-hearted 
American. 

It is impossible, as Americans, not to sym- 
pathize with the Italians in their struggle to throw 
off the Austrian yoke, nor do we hesitate to wish 
success to the Franco-Sardinian arms merely be- 
cause we condemn the antecedents of Louis 
Napoleon, the ally of Victor Emmanuel. We 
know that he was false to the French republic, 
and climbed to power by unjustifiable means, nor 
has the halo of success that surrounds his brow 
dazzled our eyes or bewildered our judgment. 
Still we believe, in spite of the past, that he will 
be true to the cause he has espoused. There are 
legitimate reasons enough for his hostility to 
Austria, without seeking sinister motives. Un- 
der Austrian sway, Italy is a perpetual menace 
to France ; independent, she would be a safe and 
profitable neighbor. 

Austria has shown her impossibility to govern 
Italy except by keeping up a military establish- 
ment, threatening to all neighboring peoples. 
She has shown her determination never to relax 
her iron gripe on the throat of the Italians, and 
to compel even Italian princes, not legitimately 
subjected to her sway, to govern their subjects 
according to the despotic formulas adopted at 
Vienna. The time had arrived when the peace 
and prosperity of Europe demanded a change of 
policy on the part of Austria, or a withdrawal 
from Italy. She refused to change, and fell back 
upon the provisions of old treaties and the stipu- 
lations of old congresses. She insisted on carry- 
ing out her mission of trampling out ideas by the 
hoof of brate force. One Italian sovereign, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel of Sardinia, is found to confront 
* the Kaiser, and he has found a friend and backer 
in the most astute, politic and powerful ruler in 
Western Europe. 

Not content with words of friendship and sym- 
pathy, like the government of Great Britain, the 
Emperor of France has, in the hour of need, 


poured his troops into Italy and taken command 
of them in person. The Italians accept him as 
a liberator, while England looks on him as the 
future tyrant of Italy. For ourselves, we are 
willing to consider him in the Italian point of 
view. In early life he espoused the Italian 
cause, and’in his present movement, we be- 
hold a return to the generous impulses of his 
youth. Weare willing to believe that he will be 
content to be the victorious general of a liberat- 
ing army, and seek by acquiring true glory, to 
hide from posterity the stains which cloud his 
Parisian career. He has more reason to be true 
than to be faithless to Italy. It is not long since 
the shells of the Italian Carbonari, exploding be- 
neath the feet of his carriage-horses at the opera, 
nearly closed his career. And those shells were 
thrown by no ignoble hand; and it was the last 
words of a dying man that warned him that a 
long line of sworn avengers survived, each man 
of whom would take his turn in attempting the 
life of one who had proved false to his vows asa 
Carbonaro. Romantic as this story appears, 
“stranger than fiction,” indeed, it is neverthe- 
less true, and Louis Napoleon knows it to be 
true. He knew that as surely as darkness suc- 
ceeds day, just so surely a betrayal of Italy, now 
that he has once embarked as her defender, would 
cost him his life and the lives of those dearest to 
him. Even if this danger could by any possibil- 
ity be removed, to hold any part of Italy as a 
conquered province, would cost more than it 
came to. It was long ago predicted that when 
Louis Napoleon’s power was once firmly estab- 
lished, he would astonish the world by appearing 
in the light of a champion of liberal principles. 
It is in this light he now commences his military 
career, and, admitting him to be ambitious, we 
believe that his ambition will be satisfied with 
victory on the fields reudered famous by Napo- 
leon I., and that he is sensible enough to know 
that if so fortunate, territorial aggrandizement 
cannot add to his reputation. 
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GENERAL MORRIS. 

France has her General Morris, as well as 
America, but the former can only fight—he can’t 
write songs. But still he is a very gallant fel- 
low. He rose from the ranks and has made a 
rapid progress. His great reputation dates from 
the battle of Isly, in Algiers. On the eve of the 
battle, Marshal Bugeaud, who had only 10,000 
men and 16 guns, being separated only by the 
river Isly from an enemy with 10,000 infantry 
and 30,000 cavalry, collected his officers “ by 
punch-light,” as Charles Lamb says, and ex- 
plained to them his plan of battle, indicating in 
advance what would take place. 

“ You will penetrate,” said he, ending by an 
eloquent metaphor, “ you will penetrate this mul- 
titude, you will cleave it as a vessel cleaves the 
waves, you will strike and march on without 
looking behind you, and they will all disappear 
with a facility that will surprise you.” 

The next, Morris had taken these directions so 
literally, that he did not wait for any orders 
from the marshal, who crossed the river at the 
head of his lancers, of whom he was lieutenant- 
colonel, and burst upon the enemy. But he 
soon saw with surprise that Morris and his two 
squadrons of cavalry had thrown the enemy into 
the utmost disorder. When the remainder of 
the army crossed the Isly, the enemy was already 
half beat. General Morris is now in command 
of a French division in Sardinia, and our coun- 
tryman, Major Kearney, who lost an arm at 
Churubusco, is one of his volunteer aids. 
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“IT MAKES NO DIFFERENCE.” 

During the Mexican war, the American 
General , a fine soldier, by the way, was 
lying in his tent, when he was awakened by the 
coughing of a horse in the vicinity. He imme- 
diately called for the corporal of the guard, who 
came clanking in and awaited his commands. 

“Corporal of the Guard! I’m broken of my 
rest; there is a horse ‘coughing. Go and see 
whose horse it is.” 

The corporal went and returned to report. 

“Tt’s Captain C.’s, of the staff, may it please 
the general.” 

“Tt makes no difference. I wont have my 
rest broken in this way. Take him to the 
dragoon picket.” 

And he rolled over and went to sleep. But 
he was soon awakened by a repetition of the 
same disturbance. 

“Corporal of the Guard! There’s another 
horse coughing. I don’t care whose horse it 


is—it makes no difference, but go and see. I 
will not have my rest disturbed in this way.” 

The soldier went as before, and returned im- 
mediately. 

“It’s the general’s horse, may it please tho 
general.” 

“My horse, eh? Poor fellow! how did he 
catch cold, I wonder. Put a blanket on himand 
send a surgeon to see him in the morning.” 


>» 
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A WORD FOR THE BIRDS. 

We count it a very bad sign in a boy or man 
who will molest the birds. They do a great deal 
of good in the world, and they get their living by 
destroying millions of bugs and worms, which, if 
permitted to live, would ruin our gardens and 
trees. Watch the gay, bold, bright-eyed robin, 
grabbing up the worms in your corn or flower- 
gardens ; listen to his song always so cheerful ; 
or see the graceful bluebird, or the beautiful 
golden robin, note how they are always busy, 
disposing of the grubs which kill your fruit-trees 
and shrubs, and your young garden plants. 
Have you ever heard the piping, clear notes of 
the Red Marvis, or listened to the merry chatter 
of the little fairy yellow bird, or the dainty hum- 
ming bird? Go out in the woods and hearken to 
the sweet song of the handsome brown thrasher, 
sit down on the green moss under some oid oak, 
and you may be an honored listener to a 
thousand sweet songs, to melodies of whose ex- 
istence you never dreamed. Welcome the birds, 
then; they “pay their way,” if you can be 
small-souled enough to bring that into question ; 
they will sing to you from the time of the first 
spring flowers till the autumn asters are in 
bloom ; and if you will give them audience they 
will make you better, and so happier. Thus 
pleasantly discourseth the Essex Banner. 


PiccoLomini’s Last Sreecu.—“ My Dear 
Frens :—In zis beautiful tempell, somo severial 
mons zuise, you made me one grande welcome! 
You no understand how happie I was always 
made, ever since, by ze continuation of zat wel- 
come. Ze boxes (prolonged glance at the first 
circle), ze upper rows (careful look in that direc- 
tion), ze galleries (gives a furtive glance toward 
the sky-circle, but misses the pit altogether), 
have all testified to zeir welcome with much 
argent (silver), and I will always zank you from 
ze bottome of my hearte, and sall hold zese con- 
tributions in ze sweet memory. Zis big contree, 
zis monster contree, were I have traveled with ze 
great speed, I sall leave with regret ze most zin- 
zere, and sall pray my good angel to bring me 
back to so ver soon. My dear frens I now bid 
you ze adieu.” 


_ 


War anp Greocraray.—One of our contem- 
poraries in commenting on the European war, 
says that it will lead our people to study the 
geography of a country with which they are lit- 
tle familiar. This was the result of the Mexican, 
the East Indian and the Crimean wars. We 
hope the time will come when people will feel 
interest enough in the subject to study geog- 
raphy, without waiting for the promptings of a 
bloody war. 


Wasuincron Strreet.—If you wish to see 
how far the living flowers of humanity outshine 
the inanimate flowers of the garden, you have 
only to take a walk in Washington Street on a 
sunny afternoon. Talk of Circassian beauty ! 
It all is absolute homeliness compared with 
Athenian loveliness. And then the toilettes! 
Fortunately business is brisk, or husbands would 
be driven to despair. 


> 


Ovr Arrtists.—The studios of our artists 
will soon be deserted. With the warm weather 
they migrate, either to rest and recruit them- 
selves, or to paint and study from nature in the 
field, to be worked up next winter. Artis de- 
cidedly looking up in this country, both exstheti- 
cally and pecuniarily. 
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Moniricent Girt.—Cyrus H. McCormick, 
of reaper fame, has given $100,000 for the endow- 
ment of four Professorships in the ‘Theological 
Seminary of the Old School Presbyterians at 
Chicago, III. 


>» 


Currovus.—An Ohio cow, something more than 
a year ago, swallowed a piece of broomstick, 18 
inches long, which remained in her stomach until 
a few days ago, when it came out of her side. 


AMERICAN SHIPS, 

Our shipping interest seems to be “ looking 
up,” and as it is always ‘an ill wind that 
blows nobody good,” so the outset of the Eu- 
ropean struggle redounds to the interest of this 
country. American ships of all classes are 
largely in demand on the other side of the At- 
lantic, and are taken up in charter in preference 
to those of all other nations, the English not ex- 
cepted. The French government have char- 
tered some twenty or thirty Yankee vessels to 
carry coal to the Mediterranean, at a very hand- 
some price, and have engaged them for a series 
of months. English ships hesitate to close any 
bargains whatever with the French government, 
for obvious reasons. We are glad to see this 
branch of our industry receive a bit of good 
luck, for it has long suffered a heavy depression 
from various causes, and ship-building is one of 
the most important branches of our national in- 
dustry. Our ship-builders have a high reputa- 
tion in Europe, unequalled probably in the world, 
as far as sailing ships are concerned, and even in 
respect to steamers as to speed and beauty—but 
the English doubtless build the best steamers as 
it regards machinery and firmness. Our men-of- 
war of the latest build, whether steamers or sailing 
crafts, have drawn forth the most unbounded 
praise of the Old World, and some orders are 
now being executed in this country for govern- 
ment ships for the north of Europe. The natu- 
ral growth of commerce, and the annual loss by 
sea casualties, keep up a good demand, and 
when any extraordinary contingency occurs to 
affect the business of shipwrights, the builders 
are driven to the greatest extreme of industry to 
meet the requirements at home and abroad. It 
is a noble branch of mechanical business, and 
we have cause to be justly proud that it has 
reached such perfection in America. 


SOLDIERING IN FRANCE. 

The other day a soldier, with a knapsack on 
his back, jumped into the Seine from one of the 
Paris bridges, to drown himself. He was res- 
cued, and quite an enthusiasm was created in his 
favor when it was found that he had attempted 
suicide because his regiment had gone to war and 
left him behind to farm, with a few others, the 
depot for recruits. When restored, the poor fel- 
low went away crying, to his barracks, but prom- 
ised to renew his attempt. Another soldier in 
the country actually committed suicide because 
his regiment left without him; anda story is 
told of a boy at one of the Paris academies who 
escaped twice by a most dangerous flight over 
the roofs of houses, in order to go to the war. 
The prompter of Madame Ristori’s company has 
left the permanent situation he held in her em- 
ployment, and with the aid of a benefit night 
given him by the great tragedienne, has gone to 
join Garabaldi. Tamberlik, Ristori, Frezzolini, 
Penco, and many of the French artists, have per- 
formed in favor of the fund for sending the poor 
Italian refugees in Paris back to the defence of 
their country. It may be imagined that they 
leave with joy in their hearts. 
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Pure Water.—They have been discussing 
the question of erecting hydrants all over New 
York city. No doubt sobriety would be pro- 
moted by furnishing a supply of Croton. It is 
hard for a thirsty man to be treading a soil he 
knows to be full of pipes conveying the purest 
water, and yet to have to beg a drink. 


** Water, water, everywhere— 
And not a drop to drink.” 


Texas.—Some of his friends have proposed 
the name of George Wilkins Kendall, Esq., asa 
candidate for the governorship of Texas. What 
the “‘ex-Santa Fe prisoner ” thinks of the prop- 
osition, we have not yet learned. 


Tue Came ts.—The Selma (Alabama) papers 
mention the arrival at that place of the camels 
designated for planters in the vicinity; they are 
to be used for ploughing and all kinds of heavy 
work on the plantation. 


» 


Locusts.—These miserable, marauding in- 
sects have been doing great damage to crops in 
the southwest. 


> 


Foreign ARRIVALS. — Twenty-two steam- 
ships arrived at Boston, New York and Quebec, 
during the month of May, from Europe. 


AGRICULTURAL.—A movement is on foot to 
locate the next United States Fair at Chicago. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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MODERN WAR, 

It was declared previous to the late war, that 
the vast improvements in fire-arms and other de- 
structive munitions of war, would entirely 
change all former tactics in battle and siege per- 
formances; but the struggle between England, 
France and Russia did not sustain this prognos- 
tication. The history of the Crimean campaign 
does not in any one of its events illustrate great 
advances in the science of attack and defence, as 
applied to fortified places. The enormous siege- 
guns, throwing both shell and solid shot, which 
were directed against the defences of Sebasto- 
yol, did not, until after more than one year of 
almost uninterrupted fire, produce an_ effect 
which justified assault of the works on the part 
of the attacking army. So of the defence ; the 
lines which encompassed the city on the south or 
attacked side, were in their form and structure 
precisely of the same character—being only of 
greater thickness, to resist heavier weight of pro- 
jectile—as would have been practised fifty years 
ago. Neither did the Alma, nor Balaklava, nor 
Inkermann, in any fact connected with their com- 
mencement, progress or result, disclose the em- 
ployment of new elements in the conduct of bat- 
tle. They were only a reproduction of the Pen- 
insular and German campaigns, and Waterloo. 
As of old, were seen the mercurial vivacity and 
brilliant courage of the French soldier, as he ad- 
vanced at pas de charge; the cool and indomita- 
ble tenacity of the Saxon man, with his unsur- 
passed power of endurance ; and the docile de- 
votedness of the Russian to orders, and death 
even in obedience to them, if need be. The 
formation, disposition and employment of ar- 
tillery, squadrons and battalions, did not differ 
in any important aspect from the practice of Na- 
poleon I. and his military contemporaries. Still, 
the present aspect of affairs in Europe may 
bring us new developments, and the actual use 
of the various new inventions may exhibit a pe- 
culiar result, materially changing the tactics and 
science of war and battle-fields. 


STATISTICS OF MARRYLNG, 

A table inserted in a paper in the Assurance 
Magazine exhibits results of a rather startling 
character. In the first two quinquennial periods, 
20-25 and 25-30, the probability of a widower 
marrying in a year is three times as great as that 
of a bachelor; at 30,it is nearly four times as 
great; from 30 to 45, it is five times as great; 
and it increases, until at 60 the chance of a wid- 
ower marrying in a year is eleven times as great 
as that of the bachelor. It is curious to remark, 
from this table, how confirmed either class be- 
comes in its condition of life—how little likely, 
after a few years, is a bachelor to break through 
his settled habits and solitary condition ; and, on 
the other hand, how readily in proportion does a 
husband contract a second marriage who has 
been deprived prematurely of his first partner. 
After the age of 30, the probability of a bachelor 
marrying in a year diminishes in a most rapid 
ratio. The probability at 35 is not much more 
than half that at 30, and nearly the same propor- 
tion exists between each quinquennial period 
afterwards. 


JAPANESE Haber- 
sham, in one of his interesting letters, says : 
“The extreme of Japanese breeding seems to 
remain silently attentive while your company is 
speaking. The result of this is that arguments 
and disputes are by no means common, simply 
because one party always “waits quietly until the 
other has ‘had his say.’ I wonder if this true 
politeness couldn’t be made to radiate from Japan 
toward ‘the land of the free and the home of the 
brave?” 


Pixe’s Peax.—A letter from Pike’s Peak 
says: “ This is a great country ; only one white 
unmarried woman here and over a thousand 
men. There are five gambling houses in active 
operation ; two race-courses, and a string band 
in full blast every night.” It strikes us that “a 
string band in full blast” must be very curious. 


Tue Waite Mountains.—The rebuilding 
of the Crawford House at the Notch is rapidly 
progressing. It will be finished in time for the 
summer travel. 


Tue LATE Dr. Larpner.—This gentleman’s 
name was originally Dennis Lardner, but he Lat- 
inized the baptismal part of it into Dionysius. 


Tue Dirrerence.—A great deal of smoking 
kills many men, but then it cures much bacon. 


MILITARY GENIUS. 

It is astonishing how much military genius 
there is in the editorial profession—we speak of 
latent military genius, unsuspected by the world. 
Some editors are recognized as warriors, such as 
Morris of the Home Journal, Webb of the 
Courier and Enquirer, Clapp of the Gazette, and 
Rogers of the Journal ; but then these gentlemen 
have titles to distinguish them, and are occa- 
sionally seen flourishing on battle-chargers, or 
commanding lines of bayonets on the tented 
field. But we refer to the genius that lies hidden 
in men who always wear black coats, and are 
never seen following the drum on parade days. 
They might, under peaceful circumstances, pass 
to their graves as civilians, but just bring on a 
war, and they’ll show you what’s what in the 
twinkling of a sabre. Talk of the genius of 
Napoleon first! Pshaw! he knew no more than 
a conscript compared to these untitled generals 
who fight battles on paper, toss you up the plan 
of a campaign in a “ stickful,” and demolish a 
life-long military reputation in a paragraph. We 
have known Bunsbys who could have taken 
Sebastopol in a week, while the miserable French 
and English generals dribbled away months and 
months without doing it. Springing up in ob- 
scure villages, these great generals. are now ap- 
pearing, roused by the trumpet blast of the Ital- 
ian war, and if Victor Emmanuel, and Francis 
Joseph, and Louis Napoleon would only become 
subscribers, the Italian question would be settled 
as soon as the first numbers could cross the ocean 
in a steamer. 

+ 
THE PROSPECT FOR ITALY. 

The correspondent of the Boston Courier, 
writing from Florence after the flight of the 
grand duke of Tuscany, says: Having gone 
thfough a former revolution, and seeing the im- 
potent conclusion of it, I cannot be very san- 
guine. But in addition to the experience gained 
by that failure, there is a ground for hope in the 
fact that all Italy must take its cue from Pied- 
mont. She began the movement, and, backed 
by France, has the power to dictate. Therefore 
no cne will try for anything beyond a constitu- 
tional monarchy, and risk the substance for the 
shadow, as they did in 1848. No doubt there 
are shoals and quicksands enough to apprehend ; 
but it does seem that Italy has never befure had 
the chance she now has for independence and 
union. Even at the worst, a Peace Congress 
would not allow Austrian rule in Italy to be 
what it has been, and if, what is next worse, 
French domination is to be substituted for Aus- 
trian, it would be a much more enlightened one, 
and a similarity between* the members of the 
Latin race would prevent the hostility and in- 
compatibility that has always existed between 
the Germans and Italians. 


Tur Moon Hoax —The popular idea that a 
change of the moon is accompanied by a change 
of the weather is fully and fairly discussed in 
Arago’s Astronomy. It is shown beyond a 
doubt that atmospheric tides do not exist (at any 
rate of a character analogous to the tides of the 
ocean), and the results of the observations which 
have been made for the purpose of testing the 
truth of the theory, prove clearly that it is with- 
out foundation. 


+ e-> 


Tue Beoinnino OF War’s Destruction.— 
The bridge over the Ticino, at Buffaloria, de- 
stroyed by the Sardinians, by blowing up with 
gunpowder, was a magnificent structure of hewn 
stone, 1000 feet in length, and cost, even in that 
country of cheap labor, nearly $700,000. It 
rested on eleven arches, and was calculated to 
last forever without ever requiring any repairs. 
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Battou’s DoLtaAR Montaty.”’—This Magazine is en- 
tirely unlike any other published. It is not only original 
in its contents, from beginning to end, but it is also got 
up io a style wholly its own. A vast amount of choice 
aud delightful reading is embraced in its hundred pages 
each month, not to mention its fine engravings, and its 
regular side-splitting set of humorous illustrations. At 
first we were surprised at its vast circulation, now some 
115,000 monthly !—but we no longer wonder at its popu- 
larity. What a rich, intellectual and enjoyable return 
for one dollar a year. Published by M. M. Ballou, 22 
Winter Street, Boston, Mass.— State Record, Va. 


Four CrEnts EVERYWHERE.— The best 
American story ever written by SyLvanus 
Conp, JR., is now publishing in The Flag of our 
Union. For sale everywhere for FOUR CENTS. 


Tue Boston Cannon.—Long ere this, the 
gun cast at Alger’s foundry and presented to the 
Sardinians, must have spoken in thunder from 
the ramparts of Alessandria. 


UAapside Gatherings. 


The wife of Douglas Jerrold died early in 
May, at her country residence in England. Her 
health rapidly failed after her husband’s death. 

A little boy, five years old, died in Buffalo, the 
other day, from the effects of drinking some 
whiskey for which his father had sent him. 

The Anagram for Austria is vastari, Latin for 
“to lay waste”’—a business in which that coun- 
try has been engaged for centuries. 

Fountains of natural gas were lately reached 
at Howard, C. W,, in digging for wells, and the 
gas now bubbles up in steady currents, which, 
when ignited, presents a bright flame three feet 
high. 

In Philadelphia, the two constables convicted 
of the larceny of $2600, the property of Kars- 
teter, have been sentenced to eighteen months in 
the county prison. Alderman Allen’s sentence, 
who was convicted with them, was postponed. 

Messrs. Armfield of Tennessee, Croom of Al- 
abama, and Warren of North Carolina, have 
each subscribed $25,000 to the “ University of 
the South,” and nineteen other persons the ag- 
gregate sum of $100,000, making $175,000. 

Hon. Thomas Butler King says the number of 
Cuban children now at school in the United 
States may be estimated at from six to ten thou- 
sand. The number of visitors from Cuba to the 
United States, in the year 1858, was between fif- 
teen and twenty thousand. 

An inventive Yankee has produced an appar- 
atus which he claims is a cure for snoring. It 
fastens upon the mouth a gutta percha tube, lead- 
ing to the tympanum of the ear. Whenever the 
snorer snores, he himself receives the first im- 
pression, finds how disagreeable it is, and, of 
course, reforms. 

The new Custom House in Portsmouth, N. 
H., is progressing rapidly. The stone has been 
all prepared, and the sheds in which it was ham- 
mered, at the Concord railroad station, have 
been removed. The third story is going up, 
and the building soon will be externally 
completed. 

Whether locusts do or do not appear in certain 
localities at regular intervals Pj 17 years, is a 
question which seems to be attracting consider- 
able attention. A correspondent of the Newark 
Advertiser asserts from his own observation that 
they do appear at these regular intervals, and 
predicts that they will appear next in 1860. 


Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, misionary to the 
Cherokees, died at his residence, Park Hill, Cher- 
okee nation, on the 19th of May. He was in his 
62d year, and was missionary among the Chero- 
kees for nearly thirty-five years, most of the time 
engaged in translating and publishing the Scrip- 
tures in the Cherokee language. 

They had a prize fight at Deerfield, N. Y., the 
other day. ‘The principals were two sanguinary 
butchers of Utica, named Evarts and Madde- 
man. ‘The stakes were $30 against $50. Evarts 
was the victor. On the eighth round he gave 
Muddeman such severe “punishment ” that the 
latter tailed to “ come to time ” on the ninth. 


The Ohio State Journal publishes a list of ten 
incorporated companies in Ohio, with an aggre- 
gate capital of one million two hundred and 
eighty thousand dollars directly invested in the 
manufacture of coal oil, and predicts that before 
the close of the year a dozen more will be added 
to the list. 


The husband of Mrs.-Peter Perry of Port 
Clinton, Ohio, was drowned recently. The wife 
has since died of grief. From the moment she 
received the intelligence of his loss up to the 
hour of her death, a few days ago, she never ex- 
hibited signs of sanity, being perfectly wild and 
delirious. 

Two American officers will probably take part 
in the coming—perhaps existing—war, viz: 
Young Jerome Bonaparte, of Baltimore, who is 
a lieutenant in the Chasseurs d’ Afrique, and Ma- 
jor Kearney, of New York, who, it is said, has 
entered the staff of one of the French Generals 
of Division, as a volunteer. 

New Orleans is said to be almost overrun by 
scoundrels. The boldest robberies are commit- 
ted every night, and the papers advise people 
who travel late at night or early in the morning 
to keep sharp eyes on all persons they meet. 
One of the rascals, a few days ago, carried off 
four thousand cigars. 

Clark Mills, the American artist, is now busily 
engaged in casting the equestrian statue of 
Washington, ordered by Congress, and expects 
to have it completed by July next. His first 
casting failed, in consequence of the impure char- 
acter of the copper. Mr. Mills is also duplicat- 
ing the statue of Jackson, for the city of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Some persons, while mining in a hillside in 
California, recently, discovered a large pine 
stump, three and a half feet in diameter and fif- 
teen feet below the surface of the earth. The tree 
had evidently been cut by some instrument sim- 
ilar to our axes, and about three inches wide. 
Growing on the surface, directly over this stump, 
was a large oak tree, three feet in diameter. 

A late fire in the New Jersey pines destroyed 
timber covering 15,000 acrés of land belonging 
to Wm. Braddock and others of Medford, and at 
Snyder’s Mills, where the flames encountered a 
large pond of water, and where it was supposed 
the destruction would be arrested, the fire crossed 
the pond and caught at the buildings, fences, etc., 
so that the people narrowly escaped with their 
lives. Many farmers suffered the loss of fences 
and other property, and many crops were injured. 


Sands of Gold. 


-++. The virtue of a coward is suspicion.— 
George Herbert. 


.... Sweep first before your own door, before 
you sweep before your neighbor’s.—J/iss Bremer. 

.... Corn is cleaned with wind, and the soul 
with chastenings.— George Herbert. 

.... Whoever writes or acts by system may 
stand a chance of being uniformly wrong.— 
Payne Knight. 

--.. He who always prefaces his tale with 
laughter, balances between impertinence and 
folly.—Lavater. 

-+++ The cloudy weather melts at length into 
beauty, and the brightest smiles of the heart are 
born of its tears !—#/. Ballou. 

.... There is certainly something of exquisite 
kindness, and thoughtful benevolence, in that 
rarest of gifts—/ine breeding — Bulwer Lytton. 

.+.. Sleep is death’s younger brother, and so 
like him that I never dare trust myself with him 
without saying my prayers.—Sir Thomas Browne. 

..-- Round dealing is the honor of man’s na- 
ture; and a mixture of falsehood is like alloy in 
gold and silver, which may make the metal work 
the better, but it debaseth it.— Bacon. 


. Dinna curse him, sir; I have heard a 
good man say, that a curse was like a stone flung 
up to the heavens, and maist like to return on 
his head that sent it—Sir Walter Scott. 

.... A generous, virtuous man lives not to the 
world, but to his own conscience; he, as the 
planets above, steers a course contrary to that of 
the world.— Bacon. 

.... All our friends, perhaps, desire our hap- 
piness: but then it must be in their own way ; 
what a pity that they do not employ the same 
zeal in making us happy in ours !— Bulwer Lytton. 


.... I acknowledge the all but omnipotence 
of early culture and nurture; hereby we have 
either a doddered dwarf bush, or a high-tower- 
ing, wide shadowing tree! Either a sick yellow 
cabbage, or an edible luxuriant green one.— 
Carlyle. 

-... If we draw from nature in the one as in 
the other, we may render virtue no less attractive 
than glory or love; for she hath so divine a 
beauty, that could she be represented corporeally 
to our eyes;she would ever engage the adoration 
of our souls.— Bulwer Lytton. 

.... Romance is the truth of imagination 
and boyhood. Homer’s horses clear the world 
ata bound. The child’s eye needs no horizon to 
its prospect. The Oriental tale is not too vast. 
Pearls dropping from trees are only falling 
leaves in autumn. The palace that grew up in 
a night merely awakens a wish to live in it. The 
impossibilities ot fifty years are the commonpla- 
ces of five —R. A. Wi Imott. 


Soker’s Budget. 


Somebody defines character as “ the only per- 
sonal property which everybody looks after for 
you.” 


Austria should a before pitching into 
those Sardines. If Hungary should rise, she 
may have other fish to fry. 

Why was Gen. Burgoyne, on his march south, 
during the Revolution, like a runaway horse ? 
Because he had to stop when he came to Gates. 


A young naval officer of the name of Moore, 
having presented a gold anchor to his affianced 
bride, a wag remarked that she was safely moored. 


“ Haven’t you finished scaling that fish yet, 
Sam?” “No, master, ’tis a very large one.” 
“O, well, you have had time to scale a 
mountain.” 


Our drovers — grumble when fat cattle do 
not sell well, but they are very unreasonable ; 
for how can cattle who are so very fat go off 
briskly ? 

The New York Post—er says—“ Young la- 
dies, with pretty eyes, are allowed the use of the 
lash, so long as it has no not on the end, and is 
not ‘ snapped’ too often.” 

Mrs. Partington says that if she should be cast 
away, she would prefer meeting with the catas- 
trophe in the “ Bay of Biscuits,” for then she 
should have something to live on. 

An exchange infers that Dryden wasn’t op- 
posed to mint juleps, from a remark he once 
made: “Straws may be made the instruments 
of happiness.” 

Tommy says that it is bad meddling with a 
train of gunpowder ; but if you want to be blown 
up to a dead certainty, just tread on a lady’s 
crinoline as you are getting into an omnibus. 
He has tried it and knows. 

Patrick Macfinigan, with a one-wheeled car, 
ran a race with a locomotive ; as the latter went 
out of sight, Mac observed,—‘‘ Aff wid ye, ye 
roarin’ blaggard, or I'll be afther runnin’ into 
yees !” 

A lady said to her husband, in Jerrold’s pres- 
ence: “ My dear, 7" certainly want some new 
trousers.” “No, I think not,” answered the 
affectionate husband. ‘ Well,” Jerrold inter- 
posed, “I think the lady who wears them ought 
to know.” 

A young lady visited a prison, and while ques- 
tioning a prisoner, one of the attendants, mis- 
taken as to her identity, came up and inquired, 
“ Are you the young woman wot stole the hog # 
’Cause, if yer are, Mr. Roony, the lawyer, wants 
to speak to yer.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
KINDLY WORDS. 


BY EMMA PASSMORE. 


As the dew unte the floweret, 
Kindly word and kindly deed 
Come unto earth’s wandering children, 
To supply their spirit’s need. 
Kindly words make all the richer, © 
Both the giver and the given, 
Ever wake life’s sweetest echoes, 
Making earth a second heaven. 
Speak them often, speak them often, 
Do not grudge them, they may be 
Life and anchor, hope, salvation, 
In some future day to thee. 
We are sailing down life's ocean, 
Oftentimes the billows roar ; 
Heed ye not the waves’ commotion, 
Steer ye for the pearly shore, 
Gaining glimpse of land immortal, 
In eternal evermore. 
Faint not, pale not, or grow weary, 
But push onward through the strife, 
Sowing goodly seeds forever, 
To spring up to perfect life. 
Kindly words are full of glory, 
Glory given from above ; 
Blooming maid and patriarch hoary 
Need those messengers of love. 
Little child, with rose-lips parted, 
Drink them in with love-lit glance ; 
Sunny-browed and sombre-hearted, 
Love each kindly word of chance. 
Kindly words make all the richer, 
Both the giver and the given; 
Ever wake life’s sweetest echoes, 
Making earth a second heaven. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE FADELESS WREATH. 


BY DAVID A. HARRISON. 


Tue Theatre de la Fenice was filled, well 
filled, not crowded to overflowing, as, had been 
the habit of late, and this the beautiful cantatrice, 
the most beautiful, accomplished singer of her 
time, Marina, remarked as she came slowly 
towards the foot-lights. Her appearance was 
hailed with applause. One rapid glance as she 
bowed in acknowledgement of her reception, was 
all Marina took, but that glance was sufficient. 
In that moment she saw that the house was 
thinner than usual, and that the Duke d’Aqua- 
vita, whose sole applause was valued in the whole 
theatre, who was but the index-hand of public 
opinion, was absent. The box near the stage, 
which he had engaged forthe season, was empty. 

“ Bellina!”” marmured Marina bitterly, and 

her voice swelled forth, entrancing all listeners. 
Those who heard the beautiful cantatrice that 
night, were ready to swear that she had never 
before sung with such wondrous sweetness and 
power. 
* At last the curtain fell, and pale and exhausted 
Marina was called out and loaded with costly 
wreaths and flowers, many of the bouquets bear- 
ing jewels in their midst. It was a brilliant suc- 
cess, but incomplete to the gifted cantatrice, be- 
cause the duke was absent. It was the first time 
since her engagement that the illustrious d’Aqua- 
vita had failed to be present at her performances. 
At the door of the theatre stood several young 
nobles, ready to escort her home. Two were 
about to follow her as she leaned on the arm of 
the third, but she waved them back. 

“Not to-night, noble signors—I am weary and 
feel not like entertaining guests.” 

“ Alas! beautiful Marina,” said one, as she 
sprang into her carriage, and he laid his hand on 
the door, “we cannot bear that you should so 
immediately vanish from our sight, after having 
held us captive through the evening by your 
voice.” 

“To-night it must be, noble count, for I am 
very weary—I am not myself. You can go and 
join d’Aquavita, who hangs entranced upon the 
syren words of the fascinating Bellina,” said 
Marina, bitterly. 

“ We want only to listen to you, Marina,” 
chorused the trio. 

“Tt cannot be. To morrow night I will re- 
ceive you. Buono notte!” 

The carriage rolled away, bearing the popular 
prima donna, who, clad in rich satin and lace, 
leaned back upon the cushions with a weary 
heart. She had given her whole heart to the 
Duke d’Aquavita, and just as her dream was 
about to be fulfilled, just as she thought she had 
him at her feet, Bellina, the rival cantatrice, 
made her appearance, and the ardor of the duke 
had cooled. He was still devoted, but Marina 
knew and felt that her power over him was 


gone ; that the man for whom she would give up 
everything, was indifferent to her. To-night he 
had as much as publicly acknowledged it to her 
by his non-appearance. In no enviable frame of 
mind, Marina reached home. Florinda, her 
faithful waiting-maid, was ready to receive her. 

“ Ah! my lady, you were successful as usual, 
I see by the flowers. But do no nobles sup with 
you to-night ?” 

“No. Hasten to undress me, for my brain 
burns, my heart feels like lead, and I am very 
weary. Yes, take off these jewels and laces, and 
henceforth they will be useless.” 

“ Signora 

“ Yes, Florinda, all are not as faithful as you, 
and in one month the idolized cantatrice, Marina, 
will be forgotten in Venice, and the people, ever 
fickle, will be worshipping at another shrine. 
These same nobles who ask now only to be al- 
lowed to sit at my feet, will laugh over their wine 
at their passing devotion to Marina.” 

“ Dear signora !” 

“ It is sadly true, Florinda,” said Marina, with 
adeep sigh. ‘ Now disrobe me, for I am weary.” 

Shorn of her jewels and laces, robed only in 
pure white, and her luxuriant hair brushed back 
from the temples, and carelessly knotted up be- 
hind, Marina looked what she was, a beautiful, 
queenlike woman. This she felt, as she turned 
with a mocking smile from the mirror. 

After a restless night, Marina rose the next 
morning. She rose to the bitter sense of all she 
had lost—lover, fame, all she cared for. Unlike 
most public characters, Marina was always neatly 
and tastefully dressed, even in her leisure hours. 
Seating herself in a deep chair before the fire, 
Marina prepared to read, when the door opened 
and a young man entered unannounced. It was 
the Duke d’Aquavita. 

“ Marina, carrissima!” he murmured, as he 
came beside her, and he tried to take her hand. 
At the first sound of his voice, Marina had risen, 
pale and cold. 

“Who bade you enter?” she asked, in frigid 
tones. 

“My heart would not let me wait for a bid- 
ding—it led me here.” 

“ And it will lead you elsewhere, Aquavita. 
It needs nothing here,” replied Marina, and her 
voice had a touch of sadness in it, in spite of its 
sarcasm. 

“ False, false, caro Marina!” exclaimed the 
duke, coming nearer the beautiful cantatrice and 
again striving to take her hand. 

“ Cease this mummery, Aquavita,” said Mari- 
na, who had mastered the momentary weakness, 
in cold, measured tones. “I will not bear it. 


‘For a week you have served me only with the 


lip ; your heart, worthless, fickle thing, has been 
laid at the feet of another dear one. My eyes 
ache with looking on such a despised, worthless 
thing as you.” 

“Marina!” exclaimed the duke, fiercely, for 
the prima donna’s scornful manner, more than 
the words, stung him. 

Vain, fickle, the illustrious Duke d’Aquavita 
wished to still appear devoted to Marina. It 
was not yet decided which of the two singers 
would bear off the palm, and until that was decid- 
ed, the faithless Aquavita chose to remain 
neutral, and until this evening had fondly hoped 
that Marina was blinded by her love to his 
coolness. 

“Marina,” said the duke, in reproachful tones, 
as he seemed to recoil before her scorn. ‘“ Ma- 
rina, will you be so cruel—send me away to 
die?” 

“To die of what? To die of despair because 
the beautiful Bellina does not smile more sweetly 
on you than other nobles as worthless as 
yourself?” 

“You will drive me to despair—to suicide, 
Marina,” and the duke sank on to the couch and 
covered his face with his hands. 

A scornful, withering smile passed over the 
face of the cantatrice, and she clenched her hands 
in rage or despair as she looked at the cowering 
man before her, and she stepped forward and laid 
her hand on Aquavita’s shoulder. He moved as 
if to raise his head, but she stopped him. 

“ Bow your head still, Aquavita, for I cannot 
bear to have your faise eyes rest on me—they 
burn into my heart. As soon as I have finished 
talking, you must go, go without looking at me, 
Aquavita,” and her voice grew wondrously 
sweet and tender. “I, the adored of thousands, 
have yielded to you the homage of my whole 
heart and soul, believing you worthy of the wor- 
ship. ‘The last few days my blindness has faded 
away, and I see you as you are, vain, fickle, con- 


ceited, heartless, worthless. My love grows cold 
in my heart; from its ashes will spring up a 
brighter, more withering flame, the lurid, scorch- 
ing flame of hate. At seventeen, I stabbed my 
rival in love to the heart; at twenty-four, what 
do you think I will do to the man who has won 
my love and cast it aside as worthless ?” 

“No, you are wrong, Marina, he values it 
still.” 

“Peace, lavotore. Go now, quickly—quickly, 
for your presence sets my brain on fire—go be- 
fore I kill you !” 

Awed by her manner, the Duke d’Aquavita 
left the saloon. As soon as the door closed upon 
him, Marina rose pale andtrembling. Brushing 
back the hair from her tace, she looked eagerly 
around, with her pale lips parted. A shudder 
passed over her, and bursting into tears, Marina 
sank intoachair. Awhile she wept convulsively, 
then raised her head. Her face, late so wither- 
ing in its scorn, expressed now only womanly 
suffering and tears. The actress was laid aside, 
and she sat there, the wronged, deserted, suffer- 
ing woman. She smiled sadly, and her voice 
came deep and low as she spoke to herself, 
rather than aloud. 

“ Aquavita! O, where is Aquavita?”’ said 
she, in piercing tones. ‘‘O, God, let me die! 
Am I then alone in this world? What have I 
to live for? The earth is poisoned for me. 
Why did he forsake me? Ah, Bellina!” she ex- 
claimed, and the suffering expression gave way 
to one of intense hate. “ Bellina has robbed me 
of all I valued. No, not all, for by Heaven! I 
will not give up my fame to her. My rival in 
love she may be, but not infame. Two things I 
have yet to live for—revenge and glory !” 

Here Marina started up and paced the room, 
weaving many fearful dreams. The love in her 
wayward heart had been given back to her 
worthless, and was turning to hate. 

That evening the luxurious apartments of the 
accomplished, brilliant cantatrice Marina were 
lighted up, and a superb supper laid in the salon. 
In a deep arm-chair, reclined in graceful aban- 
donment, Marina, perfectly bewildering in her 
regal beauty. Her dress of purple satin, richly 
trimmed with lace, set off to great advantage her 
full, graceful form, and the scarlet pomegranate 
blossoms enhanced the raven beauty of her hair. 
Around her were seated in various attitudes, five 
young men, Venetian nobles. 

“This wreath is very fresh, Marina,” said 
Count Spasi, pointing to a chaplet of flowers, 
lying among others which were faded or 
fading. 

“All were thrown to me last evening after 
Semiramide.”” 

“Why fade they not all alike?” idly ques- 
tiomed the young Marquis Rolli. 

“Perhaps,” answered the beautiful woman, 
with a beaming smile, ‘‘ because that wreath was 
thrown by a more devoted hand than the others.” 

“The devotion, I think, is equal in all,” ten- 
derly answered the marquis, who was called the 
handsomest man in all Italy. 

“‘ May be,” said Marina, simply but sadly. 

“What matters it?’ said Count Spasi; 
“ Marina has one coronal that will never fade, 
the enthusiasm of Venice !” 


The little circle applauded and Marina thanked 
the count with a curious smile, a smile in which 
was mingled pride, sadness, bitterness and hate. 
A pause ensued, which Marina was the first to 
break. She didso by saying: “ Venice! Ven- 
ice loves me—only loves me now. Three months 
ago it worshipped, idolized me. When my name 
appeared on the bills, it was read with a shout 
of joy, and all hearts beat forme. All day the 
people counted the hours till they could see me ; 
and the evening—O, the evening !—when I ap- 
peared, the stage fairly trembled with the bravas. 
When I sang, people held their breath to listen, 
and when I died, there was not a dry eye in the 
house. I carried all hearts with me.” 

“ You have lost nothing of that, Marina,” said 
the handsome Marquis Rolli, leaning forward 
and kissing the little hands that rested carelessly 
upon the arm of the chair. 

“ No indeed !” seconded the Marquis Tiepolo ; 
“last evening the building shook with the thun- 
dering applause, and tall as you are, you could 
scarcely be seen above the pile of flowers that lay 
before you.” 

“Many of the flowers,” said young Count 
Montforte, called one of the richest as well as one 
of the most empty-brained nobles of the court, 
“ bearing in their midst jewels, fadeless testimo- 
nials of the devotion and love felt for you.” 

“ That I know,” said Marina, smiling sweetly 


and extending her left hand, on which sparkled 
one ring, a cluster diamond of great value and 
brilliancy, while the slender wrist was encircled 
by a massive bracelet thickly set with gems, 
“Here are two proofs of the generosity of mg 
friends.” 

“We have hereby proved that you are still the 
idol of Venice,” said Marquis Rolli. 

“You think so, marquis, but believe me, the 
hands that throw wreaths to me are cold, the 


lips that now greet me with bravas no longer’ 


tremble with eager devotion, the eyes no longer 
watch every motion ; jt is esteem, affectionate 
remembrance, habit, perhaps, but no longer idol- 
izing enthusiasm.” 

“Tt is true,” said Count Spasi, “ that Bellina 
is charming, and that she sings with exquisite 
taste and—” 

“If that is your opinion,” interrupted the 
cantatrice sharply, and with evident vexation, 
“why are you not at the theatre this evening 
helping applaud this exquisitely tasteful singer ? 
O,I hate this woman !” 

“You did not wait to hear me through,” 
somewhat impatiently replied the count. “I 
said Bellina was a tasteful singer, but I was going 
to add that in spite of her charms, she could 
never supplant you in our hearts.” 

“Thanks, signor count—it is a pretty compli- 
ment. At seventeen, I killed my rival in love. 
I am now twenty-four, and Bellina is my double 
rival—my rival in love and glory!” 

“Your rival in love!” exclaimed Marquis 
Rolli. ‘Are you not the beloved of the Duke 
d’Aquavita? of that illustrious noble whose 
verdict would counterbalance that of the whole 
of Venice ?” 

“ Aquavita!” scornfully answered Marina. 
“He loved me when Venice loved me, or rather 
he loved me because Venice was my slave. I 
was its queen, and so became his. You call that 
love, Count Spasi? Call it rather self-love, any- 
thing else but pure, disinterested love. Since 
Bellina’s triumph, her name is always on his 
lips. Last evening his opera-box was empty. 
This morning I quarrelled with him on this very 
subject, and shall never see him again. He is 
with her even now, and my reign is over.” 

Marina knit her brows and her beautiful black 
eyes were filled with tears. She knew that 
though they swore allegiance to her with their 
lips, their hearts were far from her, and she no- 
ticed, too, that the young nobles seemed eager to 
get away. They lingered not as usual over their 
wine, and soon departed. The door had scarce- 
ly closed behind them when Marina rose and 
called Florinda. 

“ Quick, Florinda! after them! This night I 
will be convinced beyond a doubt of my declin- 
ing power.” 

Completely disguised in male attire, Florinda 
did the bidding of her mistress. While she was 
gone Marina paced restlessly up and down the 
room. The maid soon returned, and was eagerly 
questioned. 

“Where went these young men, Florinda ? 
Quick, girl, speak !” 

“These young nobles are always fickle, dear 
signora, and—’’ 

“They went, then, to Bellina’s ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I am undone—undone!” exclaim- 
ed Marina, throwing herself upon a couch. 

“ Dear lady, do not feel so cast down. They 
are worthless, these young nobles—they know 
not how to value so mach talent and beauty.” 

“Hush, Florinda! You cannot understand 
it. Ido not care one snap for the fellows them, 
selves, only so far as they are an index to the 
popular feeling. They are the weather-cocks of 
popular opinion. Let it but become known that 
they have transferred their allegiance from me to 
Bellina, and I am lost—all Venice will follow 
their lead. But,” and Marina raised herself 
proudly, “TI will not yield so calmly. 1 will not 
calmly give up my laurel wreath to Bellina, 
whom I hate.” 

The next day, in a small but elegantly fur- 
nished salon, sat two men and a lady, dressed in 
a domino. They were seated round a table 
bearing covers for four. The two gentlemen 
were the Duke d’Aquavita and Count Spasi. 
The duke was the first to speak. 

“Think you, Spasi, that she will come. It is 
late. It would have been better to have brought 
her.” 

“She will come, for she has promised, and 
Marina always keeps her word.” 

“Shall we succeed in reconciling these two 
rival ladies, think you ?” asked Aquavita. 
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« Jf Bellina were to catch a good cold and en- 
tirely lose her voice, it would do more towards 
bringing about the desired result than your most 
pressing intercessions.” 

“Piavolo! that would be paying too dearly 
for the reconciliation.” 

Bellina unmasked and thanked the duke with 
a winning smile, but hearing a noise in the hall 
she hastily resumed her mask. 

A moment’s delay and the door opened, ad- 
mitting the queenly figure of Marina, habited 
like her rival, in a dark brown domino, but car- 
rying her mask in her hand. She saluted all 
with exquisite grace. Extending her hands to 
Aquavita, she said with a brilliant smile: “I 
know your object, Aquavita. You desire that 
Bellina and I should be friends. Take off your 
mask, Bellina; I consent. To-morrow you ap- 

r for the first time in the Barbiére. I will 
ce your performance. After mingling 
applause with that of the public, I, your rival, 
promise to throw you a wreath which shall not 
fade like those the adoring Venetians shower 


upon us, but one that shall be as fresh the day of | 


our death as the night received.” 
Marina’s dark eyes flashed with a strange light 
as she said this, and her musical voice grew so 
deep it could scarcely be heard. Bellina, the 


graceful, volatile Bellina, seized her rival’s hand | 


and kissed it rapturously. 

With a pleased smile the Duke d’Aquavita 
said, as Marina swept from the room: “ To- 
morrow evening, then, we shall witness Marina’s 
most brilliant success, while Bellina will receive 


LOUIS NAPOLEON AT GENOA, 

It is difficult to realize the importance and sig- 
nificance of the events in the midst of which we 
live. We men of to-day, who have only caught 
the echoes of the great Napoleonic wars of the 
early part of the century, look back on them as 
something mythical and intangible, while older 
men, contemporaries of those scenes, thrill with 
emotion as they behold in the present state of 
things, a pe pores of what they have already 
witnessed of momentous and terrible battles in 
the world’s annals. The French marching into 
Italy! What souvenirs does not this fact call 
up of the old French republic, of the youthful 
Cesar launching his army like a thunderbolt 
from the summit of the Alps to the plains of 
Lombardy! From then till now, what events 
have crowded the pages of European history— 
what wars have been waged, what thrones over- 
turned, what dynasties changed! Brute force 
brought back the old order of things which the 
French revolution overturned. But brute force 
was unavailing to hold the Bourbons on the 
throne of France, and the family of Napoleon 
has again risen to power and importance. The 
leading figure of the great drama now opening 
in Europe, is unquestionably Louis Napoleon, 
emperor of France, the nephew of the victor of 
Marengo and the exile of St. Helena. His jour- 


| ney from Paris to Genoa thus rises to the high- 


est importance. Our engraving represents him 
in the latter place, going in his capacity of gen- 


| eral and commander-in-chief, to review the troops 


at Genoa, prior to departing for Alessandria. 


a fadeless memento of her rival’s generosity. | We need not say that both from Italians and 


The next evening the Theatre de la Fenice 
was crowded to overflowing. The news of the 
reconciliation of the rival cantatrici had spread 
all through the city, and the partizans of Marina 
and Bellina agreed henceforth to meét at the 
theatre no longer separately, as during the rival- 
ry, but united by common admiration. By this 
last act, Marina replaced herself in the good 
graces of the Venetians, and added fres+ leaves 
to her laurel leaf. Their love for her had been 
on the wane, but by this act of generosity she 
had regained her full power, perhaps even 
increased it. 

The theatre rung with bravas, which were re- 
doubled, nay, even reached the verge of frenzy 
every time that Marina, who sat in the face of 
the whole house in the front stage box was seen 
to lean forward and confirm, by her applause, 
the success of her rival. During the opera the 
attention of the audience was divided, for again 
and again they turned to look at Marina, who, 
dressed in carmine velvet, with neck and arms 
flashing with diamonds, leaned forward appar- 
parently absorbed, enraptured by her rival. 

At the falling of the curtain, Bellina was re- 
called. As soon as she appeared, a shower of 
wreaths fell upon the stage around her. Rising 
and leaning forward, Marina threw hers, in the 
midst of deafening bravas. Suddenly a piercing 
cry resounded through the theatre. Bellina, the 
idol of the Venetians, lay dead. Marina’s wreath 
had struck her on the forehead. It was of mas- 
sive bronze ! 


> 


As the heart is, so is love to the heart. 


| 


THE EMPEROR LOUIS NAPOLEON AND STAFF AT 


French his reception was most cordial. It must 
have been an anxious moment for him when he 
left the Tuileries on Tuesday, the 10th of May, 
after making his arrangements for the adminis- 
tration of the government during his absence. 
Up to that moment he could not have been sure 
ot the temper of the stormy and capricious Par- 
isians. He knew that the war wis unpopular at 
first with all classes, and though during more 
than four months he had labored to set himself 
right in the eyes of the world and of Paris, which 
is France, yet surrounded by flatterers and inter- 
ested persons, he could not be sure of the feeling 
of his people. He was about to test it person- 
8 There was little note of preparation at the 

alace. Besides the ordinary guards, four or 

ve carriages were drawn up near the chapel, 
where mass was performing, with their postil- 
ions in the saddles. Forty or fifty privileged 
persons, at the utmost, were assembled at the 
point of departure. At quarter past 5 o’clock 
the escort of Cent-Gardes had not yet arrived. 
At 5 o’clock 20 minutes, they debouched into 
the court-yard of the Tuileries, by the gate on 
the water-side, their silver breast-plates and hel- 
mets gleaming, their horse tail plumes streaming 
on the breeze, and formed in line along the rail- 
ing. Almost immediately a chamberlain or- 
dered up the emperor’s carriage. Louis Napo- 
leon — with the empress leaning on his 
arm. The imperial pair interchanged greetings 
with the persons they recognized, and the em- 
peror, handing the empress into the carriage, 
took a seat beside her. Napoleon wore the un- 
dress of a general officer, the little kepi, or mili- 
tary cap on his head, the blue frock, and the 


pantalon garance, or red trousers. The imperial 
cortége, leaving the palace, followed the Rue de 
Rivoli, the square of the Bastille and the Rue de 
Lyon. The Rue de Rivoli was crowded with 
spectators, who preserved the lines voluntarily, 
as there were only a few police agents stationed 
here and there. Along the whole line of the pro- 
cession, there was but one manifestation of re- 
spect and enthusiasm, as if all shades of political 
opinion had been merged in sympathy and cor- 
diality. The working-men of Paris, often so 
terrible and fatal to the rulers of France, were 
among the most demonstrative and at the same 
time respectful in their demeanor. They were 
permitted to approach the carriage which con- 
tained the emperor and empress, and they formed 
its escort. Louis Napoleon, an unerring physi- 
ognomist, recognized the reality of the enthusi- 
asm, and his eye, commonly so cold and unread- 
able, lighted up with a proud fire, and justified 
the exclamation of an ouvrier—“ he has victory 
in his eyes!’ The empress, whose eyes showed 
traces of recent tears, attracted the notice of 
some of the children of the people. ‘“ Never 


come back again.” Near the Hotel de Ville the 
crowd impeded the progress of the carriage. 
‘‘ My friends,” said the emperor, with Napoleonic 
felicity, “don’t detain me—moments are prec- 
ious, for the enemy awaits me.” On the Place 
de la Bastille, there was another halt, and the 
workmen wanted to take out the horses and draw 
the emperor’s carriage to the railway station. 
The station of the Lyon railway was splendidly 
decorated. A tall mast was erected, on which a 


if 
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GENOA. 


huge tri-colored banner was to be raised at the 
moment of the emperor’s departure. The Street 
of Lyon, leading to the station, was lined by the 
14th and 15th battalions of the National Guards, 
two battalions of the gendarmerie of the Seine, 
and two battalions of the 80th of the line. The 
sappers of the National Guard, and the gendarm- 
erie, formed a guard of honor at the entrance of 
the saloon, where the emperor was to take leave 
of Prince Jerome, the Princess Clotilde, the 
Princess Mathilde, and other members of the 
imperial family. At six o’clock precisely, the 
acclamations of the people and the roll of the 
drums, announced the arrival of their majesties, 
who immediately entered the saloon. After the 
leave-taking the emperor and empress got into 
the cars, and the train moved off slowly amidst 
tremendous cheering. The empress went as far 
as Montereau, and then returned to the city. 
Louis Napoleon reached Marseilles at 20 min- 
utes past 11 o’clock, P. M., having been greeted 
at all the stations on the line with the greatest 
enthusiasm. He immediately entered an open 
carriage and was driven to the old port, where 
the imperial yacht, Reine Hortense, awaited him. 
All the streets through which he passed were 
draped with flags and filled with immense 
crowds, who rent the air with shouts of ‘“ Vive 
Vempereur !”” The same cries saluted the yacht 
as she steamed through the shipping and boats 
of the harbor, and put to sea. He reached 
Genoa at 2 o’clock on Thursday, the 12th of 
May, and met with a splendid reception from the 
Italians, including all classes of the population. 
The port and harbor to a great distance were 
covered with boats, gaily dressed with flags and 


~ 


mind,” said one of them, addressing her, “ he’ll | 


streamers. Ladies in elegant dresses flung flow- 
ers into the royal barge, which contained the em- 
peror, Prince Carignano and their staff. On ar- 
riving at the royal — Napoleon gave a 
reception to the civil and military authorities. 
Soldiers who had received the St. Helena 
medal were afterwards admitted. These vet- 
erans were drawn up in the palace gardens, where 
the emperor conversed with some of them and 
received their petitions. The streets leading to 
the palace were —— filled, and the populace 
testified their joy at his arrival. On the thir- 
teenth, Tuesday, the emperor rode out to the 
barracks ot San Benigno, the procession form- 
ing the subject of our engraving. In the eve- 
ning he attended the theatre, and received a 
brief visit from the King of Sardinia. From 
Genoa he issued the following address : 


NAPOLEON III. TO THE ARMY OF ITALY. 

“So.piers :—I have just placed myself at 
your head to lead you to battle. We go to sec- 
ond the efforts of a nation claiming its inde- 
pendence, and to deliver it from foreign oppres- 
sion. It is a sacred cause, which has the sym- 
pathy of the civilized world. 

“Thave no need of stimulating your ardor. 
Each ste 
Sacred Street of ancient Rome, inscriptions 
were engraved on marble to remind the people of 
their lofty achievments. It is the same to-day. 
As you pass through Mondovi, Marengo and 
Lodi, you will march in the midst of these mem- 
ories through another Sacred Street. 

“Preserve that strict discipline which is the 


army’s honor. Here—forget it not—there are no 
other enemies than those you meet in battle. 
Keep together, and do not leave your ranks to 
rush to the advance. Beware of too much en- 
thusiasm ; it is the only thing I fear. The new 
arms of precision are only dangerous at a dis- 
tance ; they will not prevent the bayonet from 
being what it always has been, the terrible arm 
of the French infantry. 

“ Sotprers :—Let us all do our duty and put 
our trust in God. Our country expects much of 
you. From one end of France to the other ring 
these words of happy augury: ‘The new army 
of Italy will be worthy of her elder sister.’ sy 

“ NAPOLEON. 

“Given at Genoa, May 12, 1859.” 


THE INSECTS OF NEW ENGLAND. 

The Boston Journal has the following interest- 
ing announcement: “‘ Under resolves of the last 
legislature, the Secretary of the Board of Agri- 
culture was authorized to obtain from the legal 
representatives of the late Thaddeus W. Harris, 
M. D., the right to print an edition of not more 
than 2500 copies of his report on the insects of 
New England which are injurious to vegetation, 
and also to make suitable additions and alter- 
ations to the work for all of which $8000 were 
appropriated. Aided by several valuable assist- 
ants, Mr. Flint is now successfully prosecuting 
his labors under the resolves. Professor Agassiz 
has evinced much interest in the work, and made 
valuable contributions to it in drawings and oth- 
erwise. ‘The work will be valuable to the agri- 
culturists of New England, by its copious eluci- 
dations of the habits of insects.” 


will remind you of a victory. In the | 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
DISTRUST. 


BY SYBIL PARK. 


I am losing, day by day, 
All my faith in human trust, 
Love and friendship are but clay 
Crumbling softly into dust. 


Love, I scorn her presence now, 
Friendship, *tis an empty name; 

For each faithful seeming vow 
There are moments fraught with pain. 


Cold deceit how deep it lies, 
Anchored in each human breast, 
Hid away from trusting eyes, 
Like some dark, unlovely guest. 


NEVER DESPAIR. 


The wisest of us all, when woe 
Darkens our narrow path below, 

Are childish to the last degree, 

And think that it must always be. 

It rains, and there is gloom around, 
Slippery and sullen is the ground, 
And slow the step; within our sight 
Nothing is cheerful, nothing bright. 
Meanwhile the sun on high, although 
We will not think it can be so, 

Is shining at this very hour 

In all his glory, all his power; 

And when the cloud is past, again 
Will dry up every drop of rain.—Lanpor. 


A MAN’S LOVE. 


Great or good, or kind or fair, 

I will ne’er the more despair; 

If she loves me, this believe, 

I will die ere she shall grieve ; 

If she slight me when I woo, 

I can scorn and let her go; 

If she be not fit for me, 

What care I for whom she be ?—WITHERS. 


WHAT HATH BEEN. 


What might have been, I know, is not 

What must be, must be borne; 

But ah! what hath been will not be forgot. 
Never, 0, never! in the years to follow.—BuLWER. 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

— The English are waking up at last to the necessity of 
organizing for home defence a vast volunteer military 
body like our militia, and they recognize at last the im- 
portance of marksmanship in their light troops. The 
London Times is urging the formation of volunteer rifle- 
battlements, and, most probably at the suggestion of 
high authority, the poet-laureate has struck his lyre to 
the same theme, awakening, however, worse music than 
ever came from a cracked banjo in the hands of a super- 
annuated darkey. To say that Tennyson's song entitled 
“The War,” is worse than the ‘Charge of the Light 
Brigade,” is to rank it low enough in the scale of liter- 
ary effort—it is utterly execrable—humdrum twaddle, 
not relieved by its stupid coarseness. However, we are 
waniering from the point; we were about to remark 
that this recognition of the necessity of skill with fire- 
arms on the part of the home forces at this late day is a 
curious instance of the worse than Dutch tardiness of 
John Bull. He has no excuse, for he certainly had, 
nearly half a century ago, at New Orleans, a practical 
illustration of the effectiveness of rifles in good hands—a 
costly lesson, but one that seems to have made little im- 
pression, after all. However, better late than never—and 
we are glad that Johnny is willing to go toschool. ....The 
exhibition of paintings this year at the Boston Athena- 
um is not large, but it embraces many excellent pictures 
from the pencils of some of our best artists, resident and 
non-resident, and every one who has a taste for the fine 
arts should visit the gallery. ..... According to the Wash- 
ington States the Secretary of the United States Treasury 
anticipates a surplus of ten millions of dollars on the Ist 
of July, the opening of the financial year. ..... The best 
authorities state that the Austrian army, though numer- 
ous, brave, well officered and well disciplined, is with the 
exception of the Hungarians and Tyrolese, no match for 
the French. Their pay is poor and discipline severe. 
The severity of the discipline and punishment destroys 
the military enthusiasm of the soldiery. The men are 
also overworked and over drilled...... They have been 
rearing trout in artificial basins iu California with the 
greatest success. This fish culture isa great institu- 
tion. Every man may raise his own trout “just as 
~easy.”...... The editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer lately 
saw, at an express office, a small iron safe still in use, 
which lay at the bottom of Lake Erie, containing $20,000 
in gold, for six years. The safe belonged to an express 
company at the time, was on a steamer that blew up and 
sunk, and was raised by a diving-bell after the lapse of 
time mentioned. ..... “Quid Rides,” a clever correspon- 
dent of the New York Spirit of the Times, writing from 
Cornertown, Michigan, tell a good story as follows: We 
have a blind phrenologist in town, who is great on ex- 
amining bumps. A wag or two got one of our distin- 
guished judges, who thinks a good deal of himself, and 
has a very bald head, which he generally covers with a 
wig, to go to his rooms the other day and have his head 
examined. Wags and judge arrived, “‘Mr. B.,” says 
one, ** we have now brought you for examination a head 
as is a head; we wish to test your science.” “ Very 
well,” said the phrenologist ; ‘‘ place the head under my 
hands.” ‘“ He wears a wig,” says one. ‘ Can’t examine 
with that on,”’ replied the professor. Wig was accord- 
ingly taken off, and bald head of highly expectant judge 
was placed under manipulations of examiner. ~‘ What's 
this? what's this?” said phrenologist ; and pressing his 


hands on the top of the head, he said, somewhat ruffled, 
‘Gentlemen, God has visited me with an afiliction. I 
have lost my eyesight, but I am nota fool; you can't 
pass this off on me for a head!”’...... A French veterina- 
ry surgeon, of the Imperial Guard, has called the atten- 
tion of the agricultural world to a biscuit fodder for cat- 
tle in times of scarcity occasioned by drought. It is 
composed of the usual provender—hay, grain, and pulse 
To these may be added many others—such as the refuse 
of the wine-press, the pulp of various roots, the stalks 
of millet and maize, the leaves of the vine, the beet root, 
and of certain trees, and the sweepings of the barn and 
hay loft, which contain a vast quantity of nutritious 
matter in the flowers and seeds of hay, which are gen- 
erally thrown away. All these ingredients are bruised 
and chopped together; a mucilage of barley flour is 
added, with a little salt; and the mixture is then left to 
itself for a few hours until a slight fermentation has set 
in, when it is put into square moulds, made into cakes, 
and left to dry in a current of warm air...... The town 
of Southboro’, Mass., has recently voted to erect five new 
schoolhouses ; also to accept the generous proposition of 
Henry H. Peters, Esq., to give a model schoolhouse, fur- 
nished with the most approved furniture, and an acre 
of land in the centre of the town, for high school pur- 
poses, the town appropriating $600 a year for teachers, 
ete. ..... It requires a peculiar order of talent to know 
what to leave out of a newspaper. Any person can tell 
what to putin. Punch fairly hits the disposition in the 
old country journalists to cater to the worst as well as to 
the best tastes. ‘‘ Not to be behind our contemporaries,” 
he says, *‘ we have hired a monstrous blackguard, a na- 
tive of Bohemia, to supply a lower class of readers than 
any that we at present have with the kind of entertain- 
ment which the scum of earth and the dregs of society 
derive from scandal and slander. Our infamous con- 
tributor will supply this species of stuff from time to 
time, as occasion may serve.”’...... Aroostook county, in 
Maine, stretches away for 200 miles from Bangor toa 
point further north than Quebec. Fifteen hundred fam- 
ilies are said to have settled there the present year, and 
still they come. The State legislature are now moving 
valuable land grants for a railroad to penetrate this 
region. Great exertions are being made to develop its 
natural resources....... The Philadelphia Ledger dis- 
courses on the remarkable increase of the number of 
single women and old bachelors, as d with the 
number in former years. It attributes the cause to the 
erroneous ideas of living entertained by society, which 
deter a large class of young men from marriage, through 
an apprehension of coming to want...... Rey. Dr. Ma- 
goon has declined the $5000 call tendered him by a Bap- 
tist church in San Francisco. ..... Mr. Parsons, in his 
interesting life of his father, Chief Justice Theophilus 
Parsons, says that on his death-bed his mind wandered 
back to his duties and his business. ‘*When he spoke, 
it was as a jndge, giving answers, directions, etc. At 
last, after a suspense of all speech so long that we 
thought we should never hear his voice again, he sud- 
denly revived, and with perfect distinctness spoke for the 
last time on earth that formula which he had used hun- 
dreds of times,—‘ Gentlemen of the jury, the case is 
closed, andin your hands. You will please retire, and 
agree upon your verdict.’”’...... The late Bishop Doane, 
of New Jersey, was 61 years of age, a native of New 
Jersey, and of humble origin. About the year 1824 he 
removed to Boston, and became assistant minister of 
Trinity Church. Upon the death of Dr. Gardner he suc- 
ceeded that gentleman in the rectorate. While here he 
married Mrs Perkins, a wealthy and highly esteemed 
widow lady. He was a man of marked intellectual 
ability. ..... Townsend, an experienced Bow Street officer, 
being examined in 1816 before the House of Commons, 
as to the diminution of capital punishments, stated that 
in his time he had known several persons (four men and 
three women) hanged together for robbivg a pedler; and 
that in 1783 he had seen forty people hanging together at 
the Old Bailey! A few years later, the jailor of Newgate, 
being asked by the recorder how many could be hung to- 
gether upon the new drop, coolly replied: “ Well, your 
worship, we can hang twelve, but we can’t hang more 
than ten comfortably.”...... A Western paper gives as 
the last * confidence’ dodge an account of the pre- 
tended suicide at a hotel, of a well-dressed young man 
who after writing to the landlord that he has taken poi- 
son, receives the consolations of a clergyman, the stom- 
ach pump of a doctor, $25 from sympathizing friends, 
and then leaves on the first train to lie at the point of 
death somewhere else. ,.... There is a capital anecdote of 
the reign of Louis XVI. of France, according to which 
some ladies got it into their heads, from some book they 
had been reading, that it must be a glorious thing to see 
the eun rise. But as that took place in the hours in 
which they were uniformly in bed, what was to be done? 
After much consideration, it being of course impossible 
for them to think of rising so early, they resolved to 
have a party to sit up all night and ride out just before 
day to the top of a neighboring hill, to witness the 
strang? phenomenon. This was duly performed, and 
then all went to bed, astonished at the degree to which 
they had ruralized themselves...... “Time,” says Sir 
James M'Intosh, “is the stuff of which life is made.” 
How fine, how beautiful the fabric! Seconds are the 
small threads which make up its warp and woof; it is 
corded with minutes, ribbed with hours, edged and bor- 
dered with years......°*The wellspring of love,” says 
that charming old essayist, Maximus Tyrius, “‘is the 
beauty of the soul gleaming upwards through the body. 
And as flowers seen under water appear still more bril- 
liant and exquisiie than they are, so the flower of the 
soul seems to ifest additional splendor when iavested 
with corporeal loveliness.”......Beaumarcbais was the 
son of a watchmaker. The popularity he enjoyed at 
court, on account of wit and other recommendations, ex- 
cited the envy of the young nobles about the sovereign ; 
and one of them volunteered to put him out of counte- 
nance. « Addressing him before the whole court, he said, 
“Ah, M. Beaumarchais, I am charmed to see you; my 
watch hae been for some time out of order, I beg you to 
look at it.” ‘Certainly; but I must tell you befo 
hand, that I am the most awkward person about #4” 


in the world.” ‘No matter; I beg you to Jook at it—T 
insist  Beaumarchais took the watch, most magnifi- 
cently set with diamonds and enamel, raised it to his ear, 
and let it drop on the marble floor. It was of course 
totally destroyed. ‘You see, my lord,” said the wit 
coolly, ‘* I knew my awkwardness better than you your 
man.”’,,,... While Miss Fauny Fitz Farren, the beautiful 
and accomplished actress, was performing a part lately at 
the Holiday Street Theatre, Baltimore, in the play en- 
titled ‘‘ Roan of a Lover,” which was interspersed with 
the songs “‘ I don’t think I’m ugly,” ‘‘ I've no money, 
so you see,” and “ Who'll have me?” the songstress 
paused for a moment, as if waiting for an answer, when 
a verdant youth exclaimed at the top of his voice, which 
was characterized by a feeling of deep earnestness, ‘‘ I 
will!” to which the modest lady, in a neat bow. with her 
bright eye beaming with mirth, said, ‘‘ Thank you, sir!” 
The answer drew forth from the audience the most vocif- 
erous applause, which was indulged in for several min- 
utes. Ina short time thereafter the youth was observed 
making a hasty exit from the theatre...... Sylvanus 
Powers, of Lee, Oneida county, New York, took a drink 
of whiskey at a “ raising,” and died almost immediately 
afterward. The physicians gave their opinion that his 
death was caused by the large quantity of strychnine 
contained in the whiskey...... Tn Cincinnati, recently, a 
young man attended a fancy masquerade in a suit of 
striped chain-gang clothes, obtained from the State 
Prison...... Can anybody tell us whether Cleopatra’s 
Needle was the one that took the stitch in time and 
saved nine? 


Foreign JHutelligence. 


Matters in General. 

The hopes of some and the fears of others that the 
great military forces in Italy would perhaps waste their 
strength in mere skirmishes, and that diplomacy would 
render arms abortive, have long since been dissipated to 
the winds The recent arrivals continue to bring us au- 
thentic and detailed accounts of the engagements of 
which, at first, only confused accounts reached us. Itis 
now evident that a long and obstinate war is before the 
belligereut powers, and that battles will be fought equal 
in ferocity and carnage with those which marked the vic- 
torious career of the first Napoleon on the same theatre 
of combat. Although the battle of Montebello, fought 
on the 2Ist of last month, was not on a vast scale consid- 
ering the whole number of troops at the seat of war, yet 
the victory was sufficiently important to inaugurate the 
campaign in a manner most encouraging to the Franco- 
Sardinians, and ominous of the final fate of the Aus- 
trians. The loss of the Austrians was at least 1500, and 
though that of the French was less than half of that, 
many of their finest subaltan officers fell, as is generally 
the case in the early actions of a war, where the commis- 
sioned officers feel it necessary to expose themselves as an 
example to their troops.—Garibaldi has proved himself 
in this war as efficient and daring an officer as in the pre- 
vious campaigns in which he has been engaged. He is 
constantly in the saddle, making daring reconnoissances 
and daring attacks, and has brought in a large number 
of prisoners.—No further political complications on the 
great chess-board of Europe are signalized.—Few people, 
except his immediate family, regret the death of the 
bigoted and tyrannical king of Naples. He suffered the 
most cruel tortures before he expired.—It is now almost 
certain that another Atlantic telegraph cable will be 
laid.—Political differences have arisen between Lorde 
Palmerston and Russell which may lead to serious con- 
sequences —People are looking anxiously for the intelli- 
gence of another great battle. 


Earldom of Coventry. 

For sixteen years the title of the Earl of Coventry has 
been held by a minor, and during the whole of that 
period the family property in Worcestershire and else- 
where has been accumulating. The young lord has just 
come of age, and the event has been celebrated at Croome 
by festivities on the largest scale ever before khown in 
the district. 


The Arms of England. 

The London Daily News says, with the present stock of 
guns in store, and the various foundries in full operation, 
Woolwich alone could supply war material sufficient for 
carrying on perpetually two such sieges as that of the 
great Russian stronghold. In the small arm department 
the supply is on an equal scale. 


Casting Steel. 

It is said from Sweden that the “ Bessemer process *’ 
for the manufacture of iron, which for a time made so 
much noise in England, has been tried with much suc- 
cess in the casting of steel. It is affirmed that by its 
adoption steel can be cast of a superior quality and ata 
comparatively trifling expense. 


Praying for the President. 

At the English Episcopal church at Brussels, prayers 
are regularly offered up for the president, as app 
to be read in the “ Episcopal Church of the United 
States of America,” in deference to the wishes of the 
American legation in that city. 


| 
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New Prima Donna. 

Mademoiselle Dotti de la Santa is the new prima donna 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. She was 
born in Mantua, in 1833. She has been a great favorite 
at St. Petersburgh. 


Paris Fashions, 

In the way of * Fashions * in Paris, the “‘ Charlotte 
Corday cap” meets with favor. It is a “ coquettish 
novelty,’’ a mixture of Valenciennes lace, spotted tulle, 
and fancy ribbons. 


Greece. 

King Otho of Greece has his triumph at last. It is in 
a telegraph, recently laid down in an incredibly short 
time, and under innumerable difficulties, by an English- 
man, 


International Exhibition. 

The Society of Arts is beginning to move actively in 
the preliminary preparations for the “ International Ex. 
hibition of 1861.” They have just issued an explanatory 
statement. They wish the exhibition to be held on the 
grounds of the commissioners of the exhibition of 185] 
at South Kensington; and they offer. if the commission. 
ers will sign for £50,000, to be responsible for the other 
£200,000, which will be necessary as a guarantee fund. 


**Sunlight’’ Burners. 

In the Music Hall of the Edinburgh University, there 
are two ‘ sunlights,” each containing seventy-five burn. 
ers, which have just been placed immediately under the 
ceiling in the centre of the hall, the ceiling being forty 
feet in width and fifty feet from the floor. These burn- 
ers have been successfully lit by an application of the 
electric fluid. 


A Village destroyed. 

A conflagration, caused by lightning, has just de- 
stroyed the village of Schwarseubach, in the canton of 
St Gallen, Switzerland A chapel, twenty-eight private 
dwellings, sixteen barns, and many other buildings of 
more or less importance, were burned down. Two hours 
left nothing more to burn. 


Emperor of Japan. 

A new Slog or temp Pp . has been crowned 
at Japan, in place of that emperor whose suicide followed 
the conclusion of Lord Elgin’s treaty. The new emperor 
is only fifteen years old, and is likely to be open to for- 
eign influence. 


’ 


Austrian Ambassador. 

M. de Hubner, the Austrian Ambassador in Paris, has 
retired to Brussels. Before leaving the former city, he 
signed the marriage contract of his daughter with a 
French vobleman of Brittany. 


The ‘‘ Times’’ Correspondent. 

It is stated that the Earl of Aberdeen applied by letter 
to the Emperor of Austria to sanction the presence of 
the Times correspondent at the Austrian headquarters, 
and that this request has been granted. 


Paying for Kisses. 

A Liverpool attorney kissed a pretty little bar-maid, 
and when her mama remonstrated, he kissed her too, the 
family pleased him so; for which offences a magistrate 
fined him £5. 


Actors Volunteering. 

Even the actors bave caught the military fever in Paris. 
The prompter of the Italian company has resigned his 
employment in order to join the Piedmontese army. 


Greenland Seals. 

The well-known Arctic voyager, Captain Penny, bas 
arrived at Aberdeen from the Greenland fishing, having 
900 seals as a cargo. 

Grisi and Mario. 

A London paper says it is expected that Madame Grisi 

and Signor Mario will again visit America in the autumn. 


o> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SEACLIFF: OR, THE MyYsTERY OF THE WESTERVELTS. By 
a DeForest. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 


An imaginative romance, with plenty of mystery and 
excitement to interest the rapid reader. and careful de- 
lineation of character to captivate the more critical. It 
is a production highly creditable to the author, and cal- 
culated to make a deep impression. 


on EpucaTionat Topics AND Institutions. By 
Grorcr 8. Bourwett. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
Co. 12mo. pp. 365. 1859. 


A valuable contribution to our serious literature. The 
— which Gov. Boutwell has filled for some years 

as given him a knowledge of the practical working of 
various educational systems, so that he speaks with em- 
phasis and authority. His essays are written vigorously 
and clearly. 


Davenport Dunn. A MAN or our Day. By CHaARies 
Lever. Illustrated by Phiz.”’ Philadelphia: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers. One volume 8vo. 


This racy and interesting story by one of the best nov- 
elists of the century has been issued in elegant style by 
the Messrs. Peterson. There is a mass of reading in it, 
but not a dull page, and it contains something for every 
taste. 


The same publishers have issued a very neat pamphlet 
edition of the famous * Major Jack Downing Letters.” 
Both these works are for sale in this city by Shepard, 
Clark & Brown. 


New Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington 
Street, have published ‘‘ 0. take me from these marble 
halls,” words by Lillie Walters, music arranged from 
Pauer by H. Wilson; “The Silver River,” words by 
G. W. Colman, music by B.C. Blodgett; “Lo Vidi e'l 
primo pulpito,” from Verdi's opera of Luisa Miller; * 0, 
think of me when the first bright star,” canzonet by 
Ilenry J. Haycraft. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Uo. 


Tue Youno Housekeerer’s Frienp. By Mrs. Cornewivs. 
Revised and enlarged. Boston: Brown, Taggard & 
Chase. 12mo. pp. 254. 1859. 


A lady friend, an excellent housekeeper, to whom we 
have submitted this work, endorses it emphatically. 
She says that the receipts are numerous and practicable, 
and that the suggestions in the commencement are in- 
valuable. For sale by A. K. Loring & Co 


Tue New anp THE OLD: or, CALIFORNIA AND INDIA IN 
Romantic Aspects. By F. W. Pautmer, M. D., author 
of “Up and down the Irawaddy.” New York: Rudd 
& Carleton. (Illustrated.) 12mo. pp. 433. 1859. 


Dr. Palmer is one of the many examples of men who 
can wield the scalpel and pen with equal facility. His 
professional pursuits have carried him into the midst of 
strange scenes and strange characters, and his literary 
ability renders his recollections of them exceedingly at- 
tractive. His California sketches are admirable, and his 
Kast Indian scenes are equally meritorious and fascinat- 
ing. He is a very vigorous writer, and has a rare gift a8 
astory-teller. A work like this cannot fail to meet with 
universal favor. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


A Bacuetor’s Story. By Ortver Bunce. New York: 
Radd & Carleton. 12mo. pp. 247. 1859. 


A very pleasant fellow is this bachelor, and very pleas- 
ant summer reading is his book, full of quaint humor, 
of original thoughts and of curious speculations con- 
veyed in melodious and striking language. The work is 
got up in a style of elegance which characterizes all the 
publications of Rudd & Carleton, and which, with the 
intrinsic merits of their books, bas given them a wide- 
spread reputation. 
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(GO Teams FoR ADVERTISING.— Twenty-five cents per 
line. Advertisements must be sent in two weeks in ad- 
yance of the period of their publication, as our large 
edition occupies fourteen days in printing. Address 

. M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 

No. 22 Winter Street. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


BY 
ELLIOT & WHITE, 


A fine fac-simile in Lithography, by D’Avignon, of the 
beautiful engraving 


“THE PAST AND THE FUTURE.” 


OMPETENT critics pronounce it the finest drawing 
C ever executed in this country. 

Regardless of margin, the size of the crayon is 15 by 
19 inches, portrait style. The Proofs and Prints, on 
India, require a frame about 22 by 26 inches. 


PRICES. 
Proofs on India, without letters.............000005 $2 00 


Prints on India, with letters, including poetry, ete.. 150 
Priats on plain paper, fur Grecian painting or fram- 


Purchasers should be careful to obtain M. D’Avignon’s 
representation of this subject. It may be found with 
printsellers generally. 

Copies of this or any other print in our folios, which 
contains nearly four t! d different subjects, sent 
mail or express, postpaid, on receipt of the publication 
price by 


ELLIOT & WHITE, 
PRINTSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, 4w 
jel8 322 Washington St.,opposite Adams House, Boston. 


Have You Read Seacliff ? 
Have You Read Seacliff ? 


NOW READY. 


A NEW AND REVISED EDITION 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER’S FRIEND. 
— BY — 

MRS. M. H. CORNELIUS. 


Among the multiplicity of Cook Books intended for 
guides and assistants to both old and young housekeep- 
ers, none have been more successful or longer received 
unqualified praise, than this valuable work by Mrs. Cor- 
nelius. This new edition is printed from entire new 
stereotype plates, and contains over 100 pages of new 
receipts, most of them original. 


In 1 volume, 12mo. 250 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
For sale at every bookstore. 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 
PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THOMAS S. DROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, CHAJNS, etc. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
No. 151 Washington Street, Boston. 
junel8 Repairing done promptly. bw 


sive Lessons in the Rudiments of Music and Solfeggi. 
The very best book of Elementary Rules and Exerc 
extant. Boundincloth. Price, $1 00. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & Co. 
277 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


CUTANEOUS DISEASES. 
JUTANEOUS Diseases are more mortifying to the 
pride than any other human ills. Let these who 
value a fair skin, purify their blood by the use of PERU- 
VIAN SYRUP, which removes such affections by stimu- 
lating the absorbents to take up and expel the morbid 
elements, by the natural outlets of the system. 


| et ABC OF MUSIC, or Progres- 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


AGUECHEEK: 
ESSAYS, AND LETTERS OF FOR- 
EIGN TRAVEL. 


* Just the thing for summer reading, and cannot fail 
to mect with a large sale, as the author is a wide-awake 
American, well acquainted with Books and Men, and 
writes in a style that engages the reader's attention to 
an uncommon degree.””— Transcript. 

** We have few satirical writers among us whose pro- 
ductions make so prominent a mark. * * * * A 
book from so popular an author must command an ex- 
tensive sale. We impatiently await its advent.”—Daily 
Atlas and Bee. 


SHEPARD, CLARK & BROWN, 
PUBLISHERS, 
110 Washington Street, Boston. 


NORTHERN 
Fire and Life Insurance Co., 
OF LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament. 


Subscribed Capital.............. 86,298,000. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus.. 2,194,000. 
Annual Revenue, nearly ...... 1,000,000. 


FOR INSURANCE APPLY TO 
OLIVER BREWSTER, 
ATTORNEY AND GENZRAL AGENT, 
No. 4 State Street. 


F. 8. PHELPS, Resident Secretary, 
4w) Aw SAWWER, Surveyor. june4 


Have You Read Seacliff ? 
Have You Read Seacliff ? 


WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR'S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


THE INCOMPARABLE REMEDY FOR 
Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 
Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, Coughs, 

Hoarseness, Asthma, Covghs, Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Whooping Cough, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Croup, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, 

Influenza, Consumption, 


Consumption, Influenza. 
THE INCOMPARABLE REMEDY IS PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & Co, 
18 Tremont Street, Boston. 
AND IS SOLD 


EVERYWHERE. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


Have You Read Seacliff? 
Have You Read Seacliff ? 


THE ONLY POSITIVELY 


FIRE PROOF SAFE 


1s THE 


N ARLAND'S PATENT, of which Dr.’s C. T. 
Jackson and A. A Hayes, assayers to the State of 


GAS STEAK BROILERS. 


4 public are invited to call and jexamine this new 
invention, which I now offer for sale, and warrant 
that a tough beef steak when cooked in this apparatus 
shall be rendered equally as tender as the surloin steak when 
cooked over charcoal fire. 
Gas Cooking Apparatus. 

Gas Flat-iron Meaters. 

Gas Fixtures and Pipe. 

Ww. F. SHAW, 

may28 tf 174 Washington, opposite Bromfield St. 


BUY THE BEST 


“SHUOM 


NDREW LANERGAN’S 
(Successor to Sanderson & Lanergan) 
FIRE WORKS. 
HOLDEN, CUTTER & Co., 
WHOLESALE AGENTS. 


32 & 36 Federal Street, and 107, 111, 113 
juntll Congress Street, Boston. 3w 


Cool Soda with Iced Syrups. 

ROWN’S Soda Water, drawn through Nichole’s Pa- 

tent Syrup Apparatus, every syrup being packed in 
ice. Also, Brown’s Hock and Claret Soda, to be had 
only at the Apothecary Store corner of State and 
Washington Streets, and at his saloon adjoining the post- 
office. tf junel8 


WANTED. 

500 active young men to act as local and travelling 

agents, in a business easy, useful and honorable, 
at a salary of $100 per month. A capital of $5 only is 
required. No patent medicine or book business. Full 
particulars given free to all who enclose ten cents and 
address GEORGE C. BROWN & Co., 

june4 Tlookset, N. H. 


ORANGE FLOWER LOTION 
IS A CERTAIN AND AGREEABLE REMEDY FOR THE 
REMOVAL OR PREVENTION OF 


PIMPLES, 
PIMPLES, 
PIMPLES, 
FRECKLES, 
FRECKLES, 


FRECKLES, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 
TAN AND SUNBURN, 
and all eruptions on the face and skin. It is particularly 
recommended to Gentlemen to prevent Soreness after 
Shaving, and for preventing Eruptions which so often 
follow. Its use will also freshen the skin and complex- 
fon, gradually removing Pimples arising from whatever 
cause. ORLANDO TOMPKINS, 
ap30.4weop 271 Washington, cor. of Winter Street. 


NEW SPRING TRIMMINGS, 
J. ©. OSGOOD, 
. 19 WINTER STREET, 


Has just received, and is constantly receiving, NEW 
STYLES OF DRESS TRIMMINGS. which the Ladies are 
invited to examine. tf may 


BANKING, EXCHANGE, 


COLLECTION OFFICE, 
No. 25 State Street. 
OANS negotiated, and all other business connected 
with the sale of PAPER, BANK NOTES, and Gen- 
eral Brokerage Business. . 
COLLECTIONS 
Will be made on all parts of the UNITED STATES and 
PROVINCES, on the most favorable terms. 
UNCURRENT FUNDS 
Bought at the lowest rates, and DRAFTS for sale on all 
the principal cities. 
LAND WARRANTS bought and for sale. 
CORRESPONDENTS. 
Collections from Correspondents will be remitted for 
on day of payment, as directed. 
WM. F, DAVIS, JOSEPH W. DAVIS, 
eowly 12 Attorney. 25 State St., Boston. 


PHOTOGRAPHY. 
OMPLETE APPARATUS $25, with a full supply of 
/ materials and instruction for taking Ambrotypes, 
Stereoscopic, Microscopic Pictures, etc. fo the man of 
leisure or science, no chemical process is so beautiful or 
admits of a greater variety of results. To the unem- 
ployed no business is more profitable, more easily learnt, 
or requires so small a capital. Packed and sent to any 


address. J. FOX, 
junell 2w 681 Broadway, New York. 


SAMUEL MASURY, 
PHOTOGRAPH & DAGUERREOTYPE ARTIST. 


(UP ONE FLIGHT OF STAIRS.) 


289 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 


(GO Photographs taken of every size and finished in 
Oil, Water, India Ink and Pastel Colors. Daguerreo- 
types taken in the most superior manner. june4 tf 


PARSONS & GIBBY, 


STAMPERS OF EMBROIDERIES, 
3m15 NO. 3 WINTER STREET. 


husetts, assert, ‘‘ the door-way (the most vulner- 
able part of a safe) to be as fire proof as the walls, and 
that is ail that can be expected of a safe; and secure in 
any fire, the intensity of which is less than sufficient to 
melt the mass of iron and stone.” 

Messrs. Cochran & Hall, of New Orleans. say at the 
burning of our warehouse, July 8. 1858, ‘* your safe had 
as severe a test as is possible to imagine, no water being 
thrown upon it. Our fears regarding it, and a Salaman- 
der Safe of another manufacture, were partially realized 
by the destruction of the latter, while the entire contents 
of your safe were preserved from the slightest damage.” 

At the burning of the Pioneer Mechanics Shop at Bur- 
lington, Vt., April 14, 1858, ‘‘ the heat was se intense in 
the division which the safe stood that it melted the ma- 
chinery into masses, so that out of some thirty tons not 
half a ton was fit for use again—while the entire contents 
of the safe, books, papers, and $6000 im notes were 


uninjured.” 
Especial att given to designing safes for house use! 


M. B. BIGELOW & ANSON HARDY. 
Manufacturers, 32 School St., Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC BRIDGE, No. 91 Magazine Street, New Orleans, 
Agent. ap23eop3m 


Have You Read Seacliff? 
Have You Read Seacliff P 
PATENT 
GLASS LETTERS AND NUMERALS, 
IN A VARIETY OF COLORS, 

Firmly Affixed on Plate and Sheet Glass, 
Window Panes, etc., 

BY THE PATENT GLASS LETTER Co., 
483 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
E. H. RICE, AGENT, 

109 Court Street, Boston. 
(>> Letters and Numerals in Gold, Silver, Ruby, Blue, 
Amber, etc. 


(> In ordering please give the size of Glass on which 
the Letters are to be placed. bw may21 


Something Vew! — 
Agents wanted, to go 
[> New and Honorable Business, <2 
[> which will pay from $15 to $30 <a 
weekly. No Humbug. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Send stamp~<2 
for particulars, which are free. ~<A 

S. M. MYRICK & CO., Lynn, Mass, ~1 


PAPER WAREHOUSE. 
GRANT, WARREN & Co., 


Nos. 89 anp 938 MILK STREET, anp 94 CONGRESS ST., 


Importers and Dealers in all descrip- 
tions of Paper, Paper Stock, and 
Manufacturers’ Materials. Print- 
ing, Writing, and Colored 
Papers, of every variety, 
MADE TO ORDER. 
3m 


ap30 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION 
is for sale everywhere for rour CeNTs per copy. It is the 
best misceilaneous weekly journal in the country. En- 
TIRELY ORIGINAL. $2 per annum 
M M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
No 22 Winter Street. tf. 


HEET MUSIC bound at this Office, neat and cheap, 
and returned in one week. 


BAKER’S PREMIUM CHOCOLATE. 


W. BAKER & Co.’s 


AMERICAN, Frenca, Hom@opaTHic, AND VANILLA PREMIUM 
CaocoLats, Prepared Cocoa, Broma, Cocoa Paste, 
Cocoa Sticks, Sotuste Home@opatuic Diete- 
tic Cocoa, Cocoa aND CRACKED Cocoa, 


Celebrated as nutritive, salutary and delicious beverages, 


For more than three-fourths of a century, are manufac- 
tured from Cocoa of the finest quality, and warranted 
superior to any other Cocoa Preparations made in the 
United States. As nourishment for children, invalids 
and persons in health, and as substitutes for Tea and 
Coffee in Nervous and Dyspeptic cases, they are invaluable 
and recommended by the most eminent physicians. 

For sale by their agents, D. C Murray, New York; 
Wm. 8. Grant, Philadelphia; T. V. Brundige, Baltimore ; 
Kennett, Dudley & Co., Cincinnati; and by Grocers 
generally. WALTER BAKER & Co., 

6m* 13 Dorchester, Mass. 


BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, monthly Novelette style, 
richly illustrated with large original engravings, and form- 
ing the cheapest books in price ever offered to the public. 
Every one of these works was written expressly for this 
establishment, and the copyright is secured, according to 
law. We will send single copies by mail, post paid, for 
twenty cents each, or six copies, post paid, one dollar. 
THE QUEEN OF THE SEA: or, Our Lavy or THe 

Ocean. A Tale of Love, Strife and Chivalry. This is 

a story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 

fraught with the sanguivary incidents of those times. 

Written for us by...........0505- NED BUNTLINE. 


THE TURKISH SLAVE: or, Tue Dumps Dwarr or 
ConsTANTINOPLE. This story is laid in the famous cap- 
ital of Turkey, and portrays scenes and events in the 
Eastern world graphically narrated, altogether exhibit- 

Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT: or, Wanpenrina Boue- 
MIAN. This is one of the finest stories of the times of 
chivalry we have ever read—of all its author has pub- 
lished, it is his favorite one. Its popularity is shown 
by the fact that the present is its tenth edition. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 


THE SEA LARE: or, Tue Quaproon oF Louisiana. 
This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
sea, full of adventure and incident. 

Written for us by......... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tue Spanisn Cava- 
Lien. A Legend of Old Spain. This is really a most 
charming story, one that no reader will be willing to 
lay by after commencing it, until he reaches the end. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Sgcrers or tHE Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing a most intensely interesting plot. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 


CAPTAIN BELT: or, Tae Buccaneer or tne Guir. 
This is a most remarkable tale of the Mexican Gulf, 
written in the easy style of its scholarly author, and 
forming a beautiful story, pronounced by the press to 
be the best its author ever wrote. 

Written for us by...... F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE WITCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tue Rover's 
Captive. This is a true sea story. written by a true 
seaman, who rose from the station of foremast hand 
to the quarter deck of our merchant marine. It is as 
captivating a nautical story as Cooper's Red Rover. 

Written for us by.....Capt. HENRY P CHEEVER. 


RED HAND: or, Tue Cruiser or THE Enouise 
NEL. In this story the reader will be surprised not 
more by its absorbing plot and vivid scenes, than by 
the fact that the author has adhered so closely to the 
history of the daring and tragic times of which he 
writes. 

Written for us by.....F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tue Scource or THE ANTILLES. 
This famous story is one which has been republished 
by us until we now present the fifteenth edition, and is 
said to be one of Mr. Cobb's dest. 

Written for us by...........-SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

IVAN THE SERF: or, Tue Russian anv 
This is a well-told and highly graphic tale of life, do- 
mestic and military, in Russia, Turkey and Circassia, 
detailing scenes of thrilling interest. 

Written for us by........... AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE SEA LION: or, Tue Privateer or THE PeNos- 
scot. This is a story of ocean life, told in the author's 
usual style of interest. Daring in plot, gallant in exe- 
cution, the whole forming an int ly interesting 
nautical story, equal to the best of modern times. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tux Scour or rue Sus- 
QUEHANNA. A tale of the Valley of the Wyoming dur- 
ing the thrilling times of the revolutionary history. 
This story gives a lifelike view of some of the charac- 
ters, both whig and tory, who enacted so prominent a 
part in that eventful period. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE OCEAN MARTYR: or, Tus Hentser Spy oF 
Vireinta. A story of peculiar interest. portraying 
scenes in the stormy period of our Revolutionary his- 
tory. This taie is one of those which have given the 
author so great popularity, and won for him #0 ex- 
tended a reputation. It depicts to the life some of the 
stirring events of the Revolution. 

Written for us by........... SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE MAID OF THE RANCHE: or, Tue Recuta- 
TORS AND MopeRaTors. This is a most captivating and 
lifelike story of the Texan Border, full of stirring 
events, and laid in the wildest period of the lone star 
State. In chivalric daring and hardihood it cannot be 
surpassed. 

Written for us by............ Dr. J H. ROBINSON. 

Address M. M. BALLOU, Publisher. 

No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mas 
(> For sale at all the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


HOUDON’S STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

It is universally conceded that the most faithful 
statue of Washington that we have, is that made b 
Houdon, for the Legislature of Virginia, and whic 
is now in the capitoi, at Richmond. It was mo- 
delled, after due cousultation with Franklin and 
Benjamin, in the actual costume which Washington 
wore, and from casts taken from his head by the 
artist himself, then considered one of the greatest of 
living sculptors. Washington, Jefferson, and others, 
regarded it as an exeellent likeness, better, even, 
than Stuart’s picture, or any other portrait which 
has since been made. The Legislature of Virginia 
have taken such steps as will place within the reach 
of the people, correct copies of this eminent work of 
art. One of these copies is in the possession of the 
Boston Athenzeum, and until lately stood in the ves- 
tibule of the building. To be studied to advantage, 
however, it should be raised on an elevated pedestal, 
and viewed from a distance of some twenty feet. 

In the capitol building, at Richmond, there is a 
spacious court room, where the federal and superior 
courts of the State are held. In other chambers are 
the treasury office, auditor’s office, land office, and 
a variety of clerks’ offices. In the centre of the 
rotunda, surrounded by an iron enclosure, stands the 
statue referred to. The attitude is firm, erect and 
graceful ; the countenance dignified, commanding ; 
the costume very properly is that which the general 
wore as commander-in-chief. The hall is surrounded 
by niches, one of which is filled by a marble bust of 
Lafayette. The following is the inscription upon 
the pedestal of the statue : 

“Grorce Wasnincton.—The General Assem- 
bly of the Commonwealth of Virginia have caused 
this statue to be erected as 2 monument of affection 
and gratitude to George Washington, who, uniting to 
the endowments of a hero, the virtues of the patriot, 
and exerting both in establishing the liberties of his 
country, has rendered his name dear to his fellow- 
citizens, and given the world an immortal example 
of true glory. Wone in the year of Christ, one thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-cight, and in the 
year of the Commonwealth the twelfth.” 

Other countries, under monarchical rule, would 
have erected countless monuments in memory of so 
illustrious a hero. Their modes of government con- 
centrate wealth in the hands of rulers who are free 
to spend it in the adorament of their cities. Although 
the want of monuments will never eradicate from 
the American mind the feelings of respect and rev- 
erence with which the memory of Washington is so 
deeply cherished, yet they tell the stranger who may 
come among us, that republics are not forgetful, and 


carry additional weight to the precepts given to our . 


children, they inspire the ambition of each succeed- 
ing generation. We trust to see the time when each 
of the States of our Union shall erect an appropri- 
ate monument to Washington. The accompanying 
engraving is a correct representation of the statue. 


THE ARMS AND FLAG OF CUBA. 

Not a day passes but something in reference to 
Cuba does not meet the eye of the reader of our 
public prints. Now we read of some movement on 
the part of exiled Cuban patriots, then of some in- 
sult to an American vessel, or some new exaction or 
act of tyranny on the part of the captain-general ; 
in a word, we cannot avoid reading and hearing of 
the beautiful and ill-governed pearl of the Antilles. 
It will interest many of our friends, doubtless, to 
see the ensign and the arms adopted by the Cuban 
patriots at atime when they firmly expected to plant 
their free flag on the ramparts of the Morro. The 
flag is of six stripes, displaying in a triangular field 
a spotless star, and is, we believe, the same which 
Lopez displayed when he landed on his unfortunate 
but gallant liberating expedition. With regard to 
the arms, the devices of the supporters of the shield 
contain evidences of the sympathy the Cubaus have 
from our country and its institutions. We have the 
liberty cap and the American flag. The three dark 
colored bands in the left hand corner of the shield 
correspond. to the three blue stripes of the Cuban 
flag. and indicate the three great divisions of Cuba. 


The key is symbolical of the importance of the islend as the key 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The points of land represented are the 
most salient points of Cuba and the United States. 


STATUE OF WASHINGTON, AT RICHMOND, VA. 


CURIOUS SCIENTIFIC FACTS. 
The principal mouth of the Rhine, during the Roman sway, is 
The palm | all but obliterated, and a fortress of hewn stone, which command- 


tree is a characteristic emblem. The time may come when this | ed the entrance to the river, is now buried under the waves, more 


flag and shield will attain an historical importance and interest. 


FREE FLAG OF CUBA. 


| than a mile from the present shore. The whole coast of Holland 


has greatly receded from its earlier 
tide-marks. In 1421 there was a great 
submersion in the southeast of Hol- 
land, when’ the waters of the Meuse 
and Waal suddenly overwhelmed 72. 
villages, destroying 100,000 human 
beings; and the subsoil must have 
sunk at the same time, since the whole 
region has remained beneath the sur- 
face, and is now overgrown with huge 
reeds.—Out of 4000 known volcanic 
craters, only about 100 are now active. 
There are about 2000 eruptions in a 
century, or 20 per annum.~Human 
growth, according to Prof. Quetelet, 
is not completed until the twenty-fifth 
year, at least, in Belgium. But this 
period is supposed to be shorter in 
other countries; certainly so, with- 
in the tropics, and in very warm 
regions, where development and de- 
cay are universally allowed to be 
more rapid.—Water that is slightly 
frozen may be made to bear a heavy 
wagon, by cutting reeds, strewing them 
thickly on the ice, and pouring water 
upon them; the whole, by degrees, 
becomes frozen into a solid mass — 
Freckles, tan, etc., are produced by 
excessive light, which acts chemically 
on the skin, sometimes even causing 
blisters. In cases of small pox, it is_ 
necessary to keep the patient in a 
darkened room, or the light will ag- 
gravate the pock-mark.—Wherever 
there is shallow water, green will be 


produced by the underlying yellow sand, which, 
even in the absence of verdure on the shore or sea- 
weeds beneath, always imparts a greenish tinge to 
the sea. The blue of the sky and yellow of the 
sands meeting and intermingling in the water, form 
the green of the sea; the water acting as the medi- 
um in which the mixing or fusing of the colors takes 
place.—-We are accustomed to think of heat only in 
that state in which it affects our senses ; but in fact 
the greater part of it is in a hidden or latent state, 
and no body is so cold but a great amount of heat 
can be elicited from it, either chemically or mechan- 
ically. “If, for instance,” says President Hitch. 
cock, “all the heat contained in the snow and ice 
that has mantled New England during the past win- 
ter had been suddenly extricated, there can hardly 
be a doubt but a general conflagration of the surface 
would have been the result.”—N. E£. Farmer. 
A SHARK DUEL, 

Some time since, Captain John Beams, com- 
mander of the York Merchant, arrived at Barbadoes, 
and having disembarked the last part of his load- 
ing, which was coals, the sailors, who had been em- 
ployed in that dirty work, ventured into the sea to 
wash themselves ; there they had not been long, be- 
fore a person on board espied a large shark making 
towards them, and gave them notice of their danger ; 
upon which they swam back, and reached the boat, 
all but one; him the monster overtook, almost with- 
in reach of the oars, and griping him by the small 
of the back, his devouring jaws soon cut asunder, 
and as soon swallowed the lower part of his body ; 
the remaining part was taken up and carried on 
board, where his comrade was. His friendship with 
the deceased had been long distinguished by a re- 
ciprocal discharge of such endearing offices as im- 
plied an union of sympathy and souls. When he 
saw the severed trunk of his friend, it was with an 
horror and emotion too great for words to paint. 
During this affecting scene, the insatiable shark was 
traversing the bloody surface in search after the re- 
mainder of his prey; the rest of the crew thought 
themselves happy in being on board, he alone un- 
happy that he was not within reach of the destroyer. 
Firing at the sight, and vowing that he would make 
the devourer disgorge, or be swallowed himself into 
the same grave, he plunges into the deep, armed 
with a large sharp-pointed knife. The shark no 
sooner saw him but he made furiously towards him 
—both equally eager, the one for his prey, the other 
for revenge. The moment the shark opened his ca- 
pacious jaws, his adversary dexterously diving, and 
grasping him with his left hand somewhat below the . 
upper fins, successfully employs his knife in his 
right hand, giving him repeated stabs in the belly ; 
the enraged shark, after many unavailing efforts, 
finding himself overmatched in his own element, en- 
deavors to disengage himself, sometimes plunging 
to the bottom, then mad with pain, rearing his un- 
couth form (now stained with his own streaming 
blood) above the foaming waves. The crews of the 
surrounding vessels saw the unequal combat, uncer- 
tain from which of the combatants the stream of 
blood issued ; till at length the shark, weakened b 
the loss of blood, made towards the shore, and with 
him his conqueror; who, flushed with an assurance 
of victory, pushes his foe with redoubled ardor, and 
by the help @f an ebbing tide, dragging him on 
shore, rips up his bowels, and unites and buries the 
severed carcase of his friend in one hospitable grave. 

A similar duel is recorded in Asiatic waters, 
where the human combatant was a bereaved father, 
whose son, a boy of eight years, was washed from a 
catamaran, and, before the father could rescue him 
from the surf, was drawn under by a shark. The 
father placed the knife, which he carried sheathed in 
his cummerbund between his tecth, plunged in, and 
the dead body of the murderous marauder soon 
drifted ashore. The victor, who seemed nearly ex- 
hausted, was unwounded in the body ; and the dis- 
membered corpse of the poor boy was taken from 
the stomach of the shark.—Zondon Sun. 


. THE TRULY GREAT. 

The man who first pressed the lever of the printing-press wield- 
ed a more powerful and noble sceptre than the sovereign who may 
have dropped a few coins in his hand as a brave mechanic. Lu- 
nardi, who swelled and puffed himself out as much as his balloon, 
and was admired and honored by great ones, has passed out of 
sight, borne away on the very wings of unsubstantial usclessness ; 
while a man, who was silently watching at home the vapor from 
the cauldron, was Gistilling from it, in the alembic of his brain, a 
subtler spirit still, for it was to become the very spirit of a coming 
world. So true is it that the really great is he whose efforts are 
for the benefit, and not the mere gratification, of his fellow-men. 
—Cardinal Wiseman’s “ Recollection of the Four Last Popes.” 


THE FREE STATE ARMS OF CUBA. 
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